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40 CLOTH SAMPLES 








MADE-TO-ORDER 7 
CLOTHES FOR MEN 


PALL AND WINTER 
wee 


$10 to $22 


Buy a Glen Rock Suit or 
Overcoat and Save $8 


GLEN ROCK WOOLEN CO. 
or More. i ~pw aunt 
Send for our Men's Fall Style Book 
and 40 samples of cloth patterns. 
You select the style and cloth sample which you like best. 
Write your measurements in order-blank which we furnish. 
You can’t go wrong. You can't lose on the Glen Rock plan. 

Every garment is guaranteed not only to fit perfectly, but to 
keep its perfect shape permanently. Glen Rock garments 
are noted for the excellence of cloth, trimmings, cutting and 








tailoring. Signed guarantee attached to every made-to-order 
garment. The first step to save $8.00 is to send poeer for New 
1915 Style Book and 40 Cloth Samples. IT’S FRE 

GLEN K WOOLEN CO. 


ROC 
J. E. Griggs, Treas. & Gen. Mgr. 


FREAK ARTILLERY. 


HE history of warfare is the history of 

surprises, writes a contributor to the 

London Times, and some are uninten- 
tionally comic. During the Franco-German 
struggle, when the siege of Paris was in prog- 
ress, the Chamber of Deputies was electrified 
by the apparition of a wild citizen, who 
brandished a large glass vessel that he said 
was filled with cyanic acid, which, fired upon 
the Germans, would raise the siege. It raised 
the Deputies, but the siege went on. 

‘‘One of the surprises of our last struggle 
with the United States was their use of star 
and chain shot. The latter was simply old 
| chain lightly wired together round a wooden 
|core and fired from a smoothbore as solid 
| shot. In striking a solid object, the binding 
| wires broke, and the fragments of chain gave 
| this crude projectile some of the features of a 
| shell. Star shot was a modification of this 
| arrangement, with the use of light iron bars, 
| which later were crippled along their length, 
| whereby some of the effects of modern shrapnel 
were obtained. 








212 Main Street Somerville, N. J. 








The Truth About Poultry} 


Get the Facts by 


Reading The 





Successful Methods of Men on Farms cr Small A 
Complete in twelve parts; printed in one volume. 


By DR. N. W. SANBORN 


EAL work, with real poultry, on a real New England 
Farm. This isa simple story of what has been done 
bya manst forty-five yearsof age, townbred and cityedu- 
cated, getting out of practice o medicine, buying asmall 
farm in the hill country, and making a success of the ven- 
ture. Not onlyis therearingof chicks andthemanagement 
of adult fowl completely covered, but the interesting side 
issues of fruit growing, grain raising and the production 
of milk, that cannot be escaped onarealfarm. You get 
rugged facts—rarely found in print. The truth about 
poultry as found in actual life on a one-man poultry farm. 


You Can Do the Same, Book Tells How 


OUR SPECIAL OFFER—The One-Man Poultry 
Plant, in twelve parts (book form), and the 
American Poultry Advocate, one year, for 
only 50 cents, book and Advocate, three years, 
for only $1.00, if order is sent at once. 

Our paper is handsomely illustrated, practical, pro- 
gressive and up-to-date on poultry matters. Established 
1892. 44 to 132 “= monthly. 50centsayear. 3months’ 

ample copy free. Catalogue of poultry 





literature free. Address 
AMERICAN POULTRY ADVOCATE, 585 Hopexiws Bix., Syaacuse, N. Y. 














Grandmother's 
Mince Meat 


Made as they made 
mince meat in New f& 
England 100 years ago 
when the making of 
mince pies was an art. 


10c. a package 


One package makes 
one large or two small 
real old-fashioned 


mince pies. 
\ Cpaishesibial S 
Pure Fruit Marmalade 


No bitter taste. A delicious, 
wholesome preserve made 
from Oranges, lemous, sugar 
and “know how.” Try one 
jar and you will never again 
want to be without it. 


10c., 15c., and 25c. 
Ask your grocer. 
Whipple Co-operative Co. 











‘*The nations are now endeavoring to outdo 
| each other in the caliber of their guns; inches, 
/even decimal parts of inches, are matters for 
|exultation. The artillerists of Turkey, how- 
;ever, many years ago had no such small 
| notions, for Admiral Napier’s ships were fired 
upon by guns three feet in diameter and carry- 
ing a ball that contained enough material ‘to 
pave a yard,’ as one writer states, for the pro- 
jectile was of worked stone. Napier says the 
blow of one of those balls knocked two gunports 
into one, and that the diameter of another 
hole, where the orifice made was clean, was 
large enough for two seamen to crawl through. 

** Another freak was the three - barreled 
cannon of India; one of these was used at 
Plassey—that is, it was used until some ener- 
getic or nervous gunner loaded one barrel twice 
or three times. 

‘* But of all artillery inventions the celebrated 
Cairo ‘ Missionary’ was the oddest. The 
inventor was a nameless person, but he pos- 
sessed the enthusiasm of a Krupp. The gun 
was double-barreled, the shot joined together 
by a long chain, the middle portion of which 
lay coiled outside the gun; this was to givea 
great area of destruction against an advancing 
enemy. The citizens of Cairo, Dlinois, were 
invited to witness the trial shot before it was 
handed over to the Confederate army. The 
great day arrived, all Cairo assembled, and 
the gun was fired. One barrel, no doubt, hung 
fire for a second, for what was the horror of 
the lately admiring crowd when the projectile 
made a glorious sweep of the horizon and 
returned. Luckily, it lost its force before 
damage was done, but the inventor fled.’’ 
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DOGS AND REINDEER. 
N our approach to Nome, writes Rev. 
QO Hudson Stuck in ‘‘Ten Thousand Miles 
with a Dog Sled,’’ we had our first 
encounter with reindeer, and at once my dog 
team became unmanageable. I had had some 
trouble that morning with a horse. A new 
dog I had bought at Kikitaruk had never seen 


at him; but when the team saw the reindeer 
they all set off at a run, dragging the heavy 
sled as if it were nothing. 

The Eskimo who drove the deer saw the 
approaching dogs, hastily drew his equipage 
off the trail farther inshore, and stood between 
the deer and the dogs with a heavy whip. 
What the result would have been if the dogs 
had reached the deer it is hard to say. I had 
to keep my stand on the step behind the sled, 
and managed to check its wild career with 
the brake, and to throw it over and stop the 
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Zz Pure Peanut Butter 
The glass jar — it in perfect 

ootnien till ees d then you 

have a good fruit jar for nothing. 


“Penolia” 


Use it on. the table every day. 
Nutritious, easily 

Try Penolia sandwic nes for teas 
and school luncheons. 

14 Ib. glass jar, 25 cents 

If your grocer hasn’t it, send his 
mame and 25c. for this full-sized 
jar by parcel post. 


. Nut Products Co., New Haven, 




















. “Kant Slip”’ 


: 
Inner Liner 
For Automobile Tires. 
A complete inside fabric rein- 
forcement. Enables you to get 
500 to 1000 miles more from a 
nearly worn-out tire. The flaps 
prevent slipping, therefore liner 
isn’t stuck to tire and can be 
transferred from one to another 
and used over and over, Try the 
“Kant Slip” Inner Liner now, 
and geta few hundred miles more 
out of your old tires. It will pay. 


Sold by dealers and by mail. 
Send for circular and prices. 
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FORD & LYON, Fitchburg, Mass. 


All sizes. 








Approved 


HOME SCHOOL FOR CHILDREN. methods, 


ideal country Hee all kinds of outdoor sports, gardening, 
etc. HEDGEROW COTTAGE SCHOOL, No. Stonington, Conn. 


approach before the carnivora reached their 
immemorial prey. 

Herein lies one of the difficulties of the 
domestication of reindeer in Alaska, where so 
far dogs have been the only domestic animals. 
Again, as we entered the outskirts of Nome, 
the incident was repeated, and only the hasty 
driving of the reindeer into a barn prevented 
the dogs from seizing the deer that time. 
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HIS EXTREME CONTEMPT. 


T was ina rural court. The old squire on 
the bench had made a ruling so palpably 
unfair and illegal that three young lawyers 

|at once jumped to their feet and protested 
| emphatically against such a miscarriage of 
| justice. The squire immediately fined each 
| of the lawyers $5 for contempt of court. 

| There was silence in the court for a few 

| moments, and then an older lawyer rose and 
| walked slowly to the front of the room. He 
| opened his wallet and deposited a $10 bill with 
|the clerk. He then addressed the judge as 
follows: 

‘*Your Honor, I wish to state that I have 
twice as much contempt for this court as any 
man in the room.’’ 

He then picked up his hat and coat and made 
his way quietly out of the building. 





a horse before, and made frantic efforts to get | == 
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Have “CREO-DIPT” Roofs and Side Walls 


For new work, remodeling or peshinating, choses a “weather 
.” brown or green combination in it shades on roof 


ind side walls. 
STAINED 


“CREO-DIPT” shincies 


17Grades 16, 18, 24-inch 30 Different Colors 
They come in bundles ready to lay without waste 
We select best cedar shin 
serve them in creosote an 
last twice as long as brush- i shingles or natural wo 
They do not curl up or blow off. Save muss, uneven colors and 
ae me staining-on-the-job. Rain water ed. 
today for colors on wood and Book of ** CREO- 
DIPr , ~~ in , all arts of the country. Names of p Pd and durable covering; one color on side 
deal ealer desired. walls, a darker shade on roof. 


STANDARD STAINED SHINGLE CO., 1063 Oliver Street, N. Tonawanda, N. Y. 


(Shipments prompt. Branch factory in Chicago for Western Trade) 


les and by our special process - 
nd stain them sired. ‘The 


em any color desired. 





eae R. J. Mebane, Greensboro, N. C., Archi 
tect, and drat Ellis, Hartford, Conn. Most 
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appeals to your judgment and ex- 
perience, madam. It asks your 
decision—after trial—on the merits 
of the case. 


Examine its claims, see if it is not ‘‘ BETTER 
THAN THE BEST” that you have ever used. 


Question and cross-question all you care to by 
using one whole bag, and if it does not make the best 
bread ever baked, you may have your money back 
from the grocer and no questions asked. 


It is well worth the trifle extra that it costs over 
common flour. It makes living cheaper. You can- 
not have as good bread without it. 


Insist Upon “Daniel Webster Flour”—Take No Other 
EAGLE ROLLER MILL COMPANY, New Ulm, Minnesota 


asp DANIEL WEBSTER // 


““FLOUR 











COFFEE 
SAFETY 


J. H. Kellogg, M. D., one of 
the most famous specialists 
and food experts in the world, 
says: ‘‘Coffee is wholly unfit for 
daily use as an article of diet.’’ 


Old Grist Mill 


WHEAT COFFEE 


is absolutely safe and 75% cheaper 
than coffee. 200 cups for 20 cents. 
Sold everywhere. 


Old Grist Mill Entire Wheat 
Flour is the Standard of Quality 


‘“Telephone Your Crocer.”’ 





(e) MATTER how me your stove-lids may 
be, one application of Satin Gloss will 
turn them toa brilliant black. 


Screw-Top Cans 15 Cents 


Don’t bother with old forms of stove polish 
another day. Ask your grocer for 
—the improved stove polish. 


SATIN GLOSS POLISH CO., Portland, Maine. 














Water Supply 
for FARMS 


Country Homes 


Send for descriptive Catalog D 
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BOSTON, MASS. 








AGENTS~-eTEADY INCOME Large manufacturer 
of Handkerchiefs and Dress ete., wishes representa- 
tive in each locality. Factory to consumer. Big profits, honest 
goods. Whole or spare time. Credit given. Send for particulars, 
FREEPORT MFG. CO., 36 Main Street, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
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LADE’S SPICES 





“SHORT PLAYS” for schools, clubs, societies, etc. “*Recita tions," 
100 selections. ‘*Entertainments," 50 games, p pores. plays. “Patri- 
otic Plays and Tableaux."’ “‘An Emer; aon ‘play for 10 people. 
Each book 26 cents. ALL $1.00. Ww DARROW Ww. Chatham, 8 N.Y. 


Endorsed by Prof. Allyn 
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OW that the train 
N had crossed the 

Rocky Mountains, 
most of the passengers 
in the tourist car were 
becoming bored and rest- 
less. The scenery was 
less absorbing ; there was 
so much of it that even its 
magnificence had begun 
to pall! Yet Harriet 
Holliday was still deeply 
interested in everything. 
There were only a few 
hours now between her 
and her destination, and 
she had begun to look 
at the solitary ranches, 
wondering whether her 
brother’s would look like 
them. 

The train was passing 

across a dreary desert, 
through ranges of barren 
hills without asign of life, 
without water, grass, or 
trees to break the monot- 
ony of sand and sage- 
brush. Once in a great 
while appeared a row of 
buildings that, Harriet 
decided, must be a town. 
A few box-like stores, a 
hotel with an imposing 
cement -block front, a 
straggling line of cabins, 
mud - roofed huts, and 
tents—then abruptly the 
gray solitude of the desert 
once more. 

Harriet thought of the 
clustering villages along 
the Connecticut shore— 
the white and green houses 
sheltered by elms, and the 
church spire on the hill. Home 
seemed to her unutterably far 
away. A queer ache surged up 
in her throat. To keep from 
crying, she glanced hastily up 
and down the car at the people 
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who for the last few days had 
been her companions, and nearly all of whom 
had given her glowing accounts of ‘‘the West. ’’ 

A different promise had lured each, and each 
promise seemed golden. One family had sold 
their grocery in Ohio and had bought five 
acres of apple orchard in Oregon. An old 
couple were going to California to buy an 
orange grove. A newly married pair were on 
their way to a timber claim in Washington. A 
young public-school teacher had given up a 
good position in Chicago to take a district 
school in Montana, where she could homestead. 
Oddly enough, not one to whom Harriet had 
talked was expecting to settle in Idaho. 

Her roving glance came back along the 
seats. Just in front of her sat a broad- 
shouldered young fellow, staring out of the 
window. Harriet could see the boyish curve 
of his tanned cheek, his freckled nose, and his 
light brown hair. She had never seen the 
young man until this moment. He must have 
got on at Ogden. While she was looking at 
him he turned, and met her inquiring brown 
eyes with a pair of steady blue ones. 

“‘This is Idaho!’’ he said. 

Then he blushed all over his tanned face. 
He had spoken as if the barren hill ranges 
had been mountains of gold, and the gray 
sagebrush desert a vista of lakes and forests 
and gardens. 

Harriet smiled. ‘‘Thank you,’’ she said. 
““T’m glad to know.’’ She was silent a mo- 
ment; then, curiosity overcoming her reserve, 
she asked, ‘‘Have you any idea how much 
farther it is to Shoshone?’’ 

‘*Tt’s the next stop. Say! You getting off 
there?’? His blue eyes flashed when Harriet 
said she was, and he went on: ‘‘ Homesteaders 
are coming in like rabbits round a haystack. 
If you’re going to take up land, you’re wise to 
come now, before the best of it’s all filed on.’’ 

“‘Oh,’’ protested Harriet, ‘‘I’m not going to 
settle! I’m a teacher; but I have to rest my 
eyes for a year, so I’ve come out to visit 
my brother. He has a ranch.’’ 

‘*You’ll stay! I’m just back from Chicago 
—took a bunch of cattle. I stayed two months. 
Thought I’d like the East. Not for mine! 
I’m glad I’ve hit the brush once more.’’ His 
glance went to the window and seemed to 
feast hungrily on the gray plains. 

Harriet looked out, too, trying to see what 
he could find there that so delighted him. 

‘*You don’t know where your brother’s 
homestead is, do you??? he asked. ‘There 
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are two districts that fellows are coming into: 
one south of those foothills yonder, the other 
on Camas Prairie.’’ 

‘*Yes. That’s it, Camas Prairie. 
some pictures of it; here’s one.’’ 

She had been looking at the photographs a 
few moments before, and drew them from her 
hand bag. 

‘*Well, what do you know about that!’’ 
the young fellow exclaimed, as he glanced at 
the three pictures. ‘‘That’s Sage Hen Springs, 
all right. There’s the big quakin’ asp that 
marks the section line. It’s a landmark for 
all the cattlemen coming across the prairie. ’’ 

He laughed to himself as he handed back 
the pictures. ‘‘I was just a-wondering what 
Joyce’ll say when he finds some one else has 
filed there. He’s a sheepman, and he’s used 
that glen there for a lambing place for years. 
He’s been meaning to put a man on there for 
two years, anyhow. Yes, sir, I’ll bet he’s 
mad when he knows he’s lost it.’’ 

‘*Tsn’t there some other place near by ?’’ 

‘*No, ma’am. That’s just it. Water is 
mighty scarce in those hills, anyhow, and Joyce 
knows the sheep have to have it.’’ 

‘It’s funny he never took a homestead, 
living out here so long.’’ 

‘*Oh, he’s got one, all right! 
or four.’’ 

‘*So many? Why, I thought a person could 
have only one!’’ 

‘*That’s right, but there are ways of crawl- 
ing under a fence when the gate’s shut, you 
know. Joyce ain’t the only man that’s put 
herders on homestead land for him and then 
bought it from them cheap. I shouldn’t 
wonder if he’d try to buy your brother out.’’ 

‘*Oh, Rob would never sell! He’s going to 
raise cattle. ’’ 

‘*Well, that’s good money, all right, but if 
Joyce wants that water hole as bad as I reckon 
he does, he’ll put up a bunch of money for it. 
Well,’? he added, as he glanced out of the 
window, ‘‘we’re pretty near there now.’’ 

Harriet began to collect her luggage, and the 
young man rose. ‘*My name’s Garnett,’’ he 
said hesitatingly. ‘‘Maybe we’ll meet up on 
the prairie.’’ 

‘*Oh, I hope so!’’ 
and held out her hand. 

As the train pulled into the station, she 
looked about eagerly among the crowd that 
were waiting on the platform, but did not see 
her brother. 


He sent 


He’s got three 


Harriet said smiling, 
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saddle and his neck was 
tanned and wrinkled from 
exposure. He wore a 
flannel shirt, drooping 
vest, and short overalis 
that revealed gray socks 
and congress gaiters 
much run down at heel. 
Harriet thought that, ex- 
cept for his merry, honest 
face, he looked very much 
like a tramp. 

She was a little sur- 
prised when Rob intro- 
duced him to her. After 
greeting her cordially, the 
old man went on explain- 
ing to Rob that he had 
not, after all, a fresh cow 
in the herd good enough 
to sell for a milk cow, but 
that he would send out 
the heifers he had prom- 
ised, and a cow that 
would be fresh in the fall. 
Then he turned to Har- 
riet, wished her ‘‘good 
luck,’’ and moved away. 

**Rob, do all the cow- 
boys dress in that—well, 
shabby sort of way?’’ 
asked Harriet, as she and 
her brother left the din- 
ing room together. 

‘*So that’s what you 
didn’t like?’’ said Rob. 
‘Dan Brannan isn’t a 
cowboy, though. He’s 
one of the richest cattle- 
men round here—worth 
over $50,000. That’s why 
he ean afford to wear old 
clothes. ’’ 

**He might at least be neat.’’ 
Rob laughed. ‘‘I’ll remind 
you of that some day about two 
months from now, when you’ve 
quit wearing starched collars. ’’ 
As they were to start for the 
ranch early the next morning, 
they: went to bed soon after 
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cindery track and was wondering what she | 
had better do, when a voice exclaimed, ‘‘ Hello, 
sis! Got here safely, did you?”’ 

‘*Bobs!’? Harriet turned quickly, and then 
faltered. She had expected to find a slim, 
pale boy who wore glasses, and who was very | 
fastidious about his collars and neckties. She 
was facing a big, bronzed man without glasses, | 
who wore overalls, a gray flannel shirt, a sheep- | 
skin vest and huge laced boots; but he was | 
smiling, and he gripped her arm and kissed | 
her. 

‘*Bobs!’? she cried. ‘‘I didn’t know you.’’ 

‘Don’t worry,’’ said Rob. ‘‘You won’t| 
know yourself, either, in six weeks. Let’s see. 
Got your traps? We’ll go right over to Kenny’s. 
Supper’ll be ready as soon as you’ve washed 
the cinders out of your eyes. I’ve been so 
busy loading up for the ranch that I almost 
forgot to meet the train. ’’ 

‘*Kenny’s’’—the old hotel of the cattle days 
before there had been a town—stood just across 
the street, and everyone who had left the 
train appeared to be going there for supper. 
When Harriet and Rob went in, a circle of 
miners, ranchers, sheep herders, and cattlemen 
had already gathered round the big office stove, 
and were gossiping in a cloud of tobacco smoke ; 
another group hung over the clerk’s desk. 

Among them moved a big, red-cheeked 
woman, the hotel keeper’s wife. She nodded 
to Rob. ‘‘How do, Mr. Holliday? Your sis- | 
ter’s come, I see.’’ 

As Rob introduced Harriet to Mrs. Kenny, 
the good-hearted Irishwoman held out her) 
hand, with some words of welcome. 

The big dining room was rigorously clean; 
the oilcloth floor almost reflected the electric | 
lights; plates and glasses shone; two trim | 
young women waited on the guests. But the | 
guests themselves! They were all men, dressed | 
in what Harriet mentally called ‘‘workmen’s 
clothes ’? — overalls, flannel shirts, corduroy | 
trousers, vests, but no coats. Unshaved, 
weather-beaten, scarred and lined by hard | 
experience, those men seemed as rough and 
repellent to Harriet as the mountains of that | 
barren land. As she ate her supper, taking | 
furtive glances down the long table, she heard | 
a voice at her shoulder, and saw Rob turn to | 
speak to an old man. 

** Axcuse me, Holliday, but it’s just a wurrud 
I’m wantin’ wit’ yourself.’’ 

Harriet saw beside her a little, bent, old 





She had stepped down upon the | man; his legs were bowed from a life in the | 


supper. Harriet fell asleep at 
once, and did not wake until a sharp tattoo 


| rattled on her door. 


**Roll out, sis!’? Rob was calling. ‘‘Nearly 
six, and we want to hit the trail by seven.’’ 

When Harriet came down into the office, she 
found it thronged, and humming with sup- 
pressed excitement. 

‘*The sheriff has just come into town with 
two horse thieves,’? Rob explained. ‘‘They 
rounded ’em up on the Malade River, just 
above here, with a string of ponies. Another 
of the fellows got away after wounding one 
of the sheriff’s men. It must be cold hiding 
out in the foothills this time of year. Well, 
let’s eat and move on. We want to make the 
Hyslop ranch before dark.’’ 

As they stepped out into the street after break- 
fast, Harriet shivered. ‘‘It’s cold at night in 
the mountains, ’’ Rob told her, ‘‘but as soon as 
the sun gets up it’s hot enough. You’ll see.’’ 

As they turned the corner to the livery 
stable, he pointed to a new farm wagon, which 
was already loaded, and said, ‘‘You get up 
on the wagon while I hitch up, and we’ll be 
off in a jiffy.’’ 

Harriet stared at the wagon. The sloping 


| roof of canvas that was roped over the load 


seemed to her as insurmountable as one of the 
snow - covered peaks the train had passed. 
The wagon seat had been lifted from the 


| sockets and was balanced on top of a bale of 


hay; several reels of barbed wire, a plough, 
and her trunk gave Harriet a hint of what 


| company she might find herself in if the wagon 


should roll into a ditch. 

But she managed to get aboard. As she sat 
watching her brother hitch the horses, a clatter 
of hoofs made them both look up. 

‘* Why, hello, Jones!’’ Rob exclaimed. 
‘*When did you get in?” ' 

‘Oh, a day or two ago!’’ 

The man on horseback was small, slim, and 
dark ; a felt hat shaded his eyes. He glanced 


|at Harriet, and said, quick and low to Rob: 


**Can I speak to you?”’ 

Rob went across the road. The man on 
horseback leaned forward a little and began to 
talk rapidly. 

Harriet turned her face away, but now and 
then she caught a word or a sentence: ‘‘If 
they get on to.me—my brand—keep it as quiet 
as you can—I wouldn’t say anything.’’ 

‘*Well, see you later,’? the man said sud- 
denly, in a natural tone, and rode off. 

Rob came back, finished hitching, climbed 
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into the wagon, and they started. Harriet | 
expected her brother to say something about 
the mysterious young man; but although Rob 
began almost at once to talk, asking all about 
the family at home and speaking freely about 
his own life for the past four years, he said 
nothing at all about the stranger. Harriet was 
unable to restrain her curiosity. 

‘‘Was that a cowboy, Rob?’’ she asked. 

‘“*Who?’’ | 

‘‘T mean that man on horseback who was | 
talking to you.’’ 

‘*Oh! That?’ Rob hesitated. ‘‘ Jones, | 
you mean? He’s a fellow I’ve met. He has 
some horses he wants me to take care of for a | 
while.’’ He stopped, and then after a moment 
added, ‘‘If anyone asks, when I’m not there, 
just say I’m boarding them for a fellow. ’’ 

There was so much to see and so many 
questions to ask that Harriet soon forgot about 
Jones. They were passing through one of the 
recently opened irrigation tracts. Wherever 
the sagebrush had been cleared from a new 
ranch, lay the flat, smooth acres: wheat, pas- 
ture, young orchard, or stubble. The fields 
were all of one size, and were intersected 
squarely by the irrigation ditches. The barns 
and dwellings of these ranches were always 
near the road; built of new, unpainted boards, 
and unshielded by trees, they glared crudely 
in the blazing sunshine. 

‘*Pretty good-looking ranches some of these 
fellows have,’’ observed Rob, nodding toward 
a forty-acre stretch of young rye, green and 
fiat as a billiard table. 

‘‘But how ugly the houses are! And so 
small !’’ 

‘*You’ve got your ideas cut to fit the regu- 
lation New England colonial mansion. When 
I can afford a shack like that,’’—he pointed 
to the two-room cabin they were passing,— 
**7?l think I’m rich.’’ 

**Rob! The idea! 
in now ?’’ 

‘*A tent. I’ve only filed on my homestead 
this spring, you know, and haven’t had time 
to make improvements. Ever since I came 
out here I’ve been working for some one else 
—all this winter over at Dan Brannan’s, feed- | 
ing cattle—so as to get a line on running my 
own ranch; and so far I haven’t done a lick 
for myself. You can live in a tent for a few 
months, can’t you?’’ 

‘*You haven’t any house—at all??? 

Rob shook his head. ‘‘I meant to tell you 
when I wrote, but honestly, there was so much 
to say that I forgot. I’m so used to living | 
this way that I didn’t realize how you might | 
take it. As soon as mother wrote, telling | 
about your eyes and how blue you were at} 
having to give up your job for a year, I sat | 
down and wrote right off the bat for you to | 
come. It seemed the real thing to have you | 
here this first year. It’ll be more like camp- 
ing out than farming, you see. I can’t raise | 
a crop until the land’s cleared, and we ought | 
to get time for shooting and fishing. The 
climate is great—not a drop of rain for months | 
at a time. You’ll like it, I’m sure. Still, if | 
you don’t, you can go back at any time.’’ 

‘‘Of course I’ll like it,’’ Harriet said hur- 
riedly, for she had caught the note of disap- 
pointment in Rob’s voice. 

Rob was five years older than Harriet, yet 
they had always been playfellows and chums. 
While he had been working in a Pittsburgh 
steel mill and in the West, he had always looked 
forward to a time when he could have his little 
sister with him. 

As the morning passed, the sun grew hot on 
their backs. Harriet took off her cloak, sweater, 
and jacket, and began to wish for a parasol. 
Conversation lagged. Rob, with his hat over 
his eyes, slouched forward comfortably, and 
gave his attention to the team. ‘‘Rock! Move 
up there! Get out of that, you! Hit the 
collar there, Rye! Keep in the road.’’ The 
last few days of travel had tired Harriet more 
than she had realized, and now the slow 
motion of the wagon and the unbroken silence 
of the desert proved very restful to her. The 
green of budding sage, of ‘‘buck-and-rabbit’’ 
brush and new bunch grass, melted into a soft 
mantle that spread over the earth as far as 
she could see. At long intervals they passed 
huge flocks of sheep scattered through the 
brush and among the rocky buttes. 

‘*Who takes care of them?’’ asked Harriet. 
‘*T should think they’d be afraid to leave so 
many alone.’’ : 

‘*They’re being taken care of. See that tent 
up there?’’ Rob pointed to a three-cornered 
patch of white canvas a mileaway. ‘‘The Mex 
brings the flock out to their feeding ground 
early in the morning, leaves the dogs on guard, | 
and then goes to his tent and sleeps half the | 
day. He won’t have to bother with the sheep 
until it’s time to bed them down at night. ’’ 

‘*What’s a Mex??? 

‘*A sheep herder. They’re usually Mexi- 
cans or Bascoes, and people get into the way 
of saying a ‘Mex’ when they mean a herder. 
That stick up there with the rag on it is a line 
between his range and another herder’s, and 
neither of them can cross it. Some of the 
herders will tell you it’s to scare the coyotes 
off at lambing time. The sheep are all on 
their way to the reserve, in the mountains on 
the other side of the prairie. They stay here 
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|claimed thoughtlessly. 
| anything on the ranch ?’’ 


|ecold that stirred Har- 


|ecanned beans were on 





in the foothills as long as the grass lasts, and 


then work north. That’s when our trouble 
begins. I expect they’ll bother us a lot, since 
I haven’t got the ranch fenced.’’ 

‘*You haven’t even a fence?’’ Harriet ex- 
‘*Haven’t you done 


‘*Sure—filed on it.’’ 

‘*O Bobs, you know what I mean!’’ 

‘*Yes, but, joking aside, I’ve been working 
harder than you think this winter, trying to 
get some cash to put into the place. I’ve got 


| to have a house built before next winter, and 


I’ve got to clear and plough according to home- 


| stead law. Then there’s two miles of fencing 


to go up, besides corral and garden fence, and 
I’ll have to work outside to get my feed for 
next winter—hay and grain for the critters 
and groceries for you and me.”’ 

As he told off the items slowly in a matter- 
of-course way, Harriet realized what an im- 
mense burden he had assumed; although he 
seemed to take it lightly, she felt oppressed 
by its weight. The day waned and they climbed 
steadily higher. The road became rougher; 
Harriet held her breath as the horses scram- 
bled over a lava ridge, lurched down into a 
wallow of mud, and struggled out, only to strike 
a worse spot farther on. At the top of each 
rise Rob paused to rest the horses. Several 
times he and Harriet. got down and walked 
beside the wagon. 

‘*Tired?’’? he asked. ‘‘It’s tough the first 
time you come over this trail, but you’ll get 
used to it.’’ 

**T don’t mean to-travel it often enough. ’’ 

‘*You may have to,’’ said Rob. ‘‘When I’m 
too busy to go to town, I’ll send you.’’ 

Harriet looked back at the rough trail and 
langhed. ‘‘As if-I’d travel this road alone!’’ 

It was after six o’clock when they topped 
the last rise and saw 
ahead in the shadow of 
the great cafion walls 
the string of buildings, 
haystacks, and. corrals 
of the Hyslop ranch. 

‘*We’ll camp here, out- 
side the fence,’? Rob 
said, as he turned off into 
the brush and pulled up 
beside the stream that 
flowed from a fissure in 
the cafion wall. 

-It was growing colder 
now; it was a dry, clear 


riet’s blood and made 
her realize how hungry 
she was. While Rob 
unhitched and fed the 
team, she gathered dry 
sticks for the fire. 

Soon coffee, bacon, and 


the fire, and, with tin 
plates in their hands, 
the two hungry travel- 
ers sat down with sighs 
of anticipation. Harriet 
had taken a first mouth- 
ful, when suddenly she 
pointed with her fork. 
‘*Look! What is it?’’ 

Rob turned, and saw in 
the darkness the gleam 
of yellow eyes. ‘‘A 
coyote!’? he exclaimed, 
overturning his plate 
as he scrambled to his 
feet. ‘‘If I only had 
my rifle with me now!’’ 

He snatched up a bit of blazing sagebrush 
to fling at the animal, which, oddly enough, 
had not fied. 

‘‘Why, it’s a dog!’’ Harriet cried suddenly. 

Trembling with fear, yet unable to resist 
the smell of food, the little animal crawled 
forward until he was close to the fire. 

‘*Tt’s starved, that’s what’s the matter!’’ 
declared Harriet, who had put down her plate 
and was petting the dog. ‘‘Just feel his poor 
bones. And look at his foot, too. He’s been 
beaten nearly to death.’’ 

‘*He’s hardly more than a puppy. He must 
belong to some of these herders round here. 
Brutes some of ’em are. I’ve heard they’ll 
beat a dog to death if they get mad at him. 
You’d better turn him loose, sis. If he 
does belong to a Basco, he’ll be round after 
him. ’’ 

‘T’l) wait until he comes. ’? 

She put down a plate of food for the dog, 
who devoured it with mad hunger. Then he 
crawled into the shelter of the canvas that 
Rob had let down beside the wagon as a wind- 
break, and lay there until supper was fin- 
ished and the beds unrolled. When Harriet 
lay down in her roll of quilts, the little black 
sheep dog crept up beside her. 


‘You dear thing!’’ she murmured. ‘‘Who- 


ever owned you didn’t deserve to, and I’m | 


going to keep you.’’ 

For a few moments she was conscious of her 
strange, new surroundings: the cafion walls, 
thousands of stars above her, the monotone of 
the stream. The next she knew, daylight was 
pouring into the cafion, Rob was cutting brush 
for the fire, and the black puppy, shivering 
silently, was watching her with one eye. 

Harriet reached out and drew him up beside 











her. ‘I’m certainly going to keep you, you 
little black rascal. You’reas black as Othello. 
There! That’s your name.’’ 

After breakfast, when they were ready to 
start, she lifted the dog up on the wagon. 
‘*He can ride, can’t he, Bobs?’’ she asked 
her brother. 

Rob smiled, but answered gravely, ‘‘Hon- 
estly, I’d turn him loose, Harriet. If you 
want a dog, I’ll get you one, but it’s risky to 
pick up one that may belong to some crazy 





sheep herder. You don’t realize what those 
fellows are—nearly every one of them off his 
nut from living alone, and if they do get a 
notion you’re trying to do them out of any- 
thing, they’re like as not to have it in for 
you.’’ 

‘*O Bobs, please don’t make me leave him !’’ 
Harriet begged. ‘‘See him look at me!’’ 

‘*All right. But don’t get scared when 
some Mex begins to look at him.’’ 

‘* Just refer anyone that wants him to me.’’ 


TO BE CONTINUED. 


TROUBLESOME CROP 





is: OU haven’t twenty-five or thirty dol- 
lars that you’d like to multiply by ten, 
have you?’’ Charlie Rutledge said to 
me before school one morning. 
‘*T might be able to find that much money, 
but just how do you plan to multiply it?’’ 
‘*Tt’s like this: Dave Welch, you know, 
leased the four-acre lower meadow on the old 
Spalding place this spring, intending to raise 
tobacco on it. He fertilized it heavily, and 
ploughed and fitted the ground, but his seed 
bed has gone wrong. He hasn’t plants enough 
to set an acre; and he’s thrown the whole 
thing up, and is going to Illinois. He’s spent 
over eighty dollars on that land, but he’ll let 
us have it as it is for twenty-five. We can 
plant it to potatoes, and raise a big crop.’’ 


DRAWN BY CLIFFORD CARLETON 





PEERING INTO ONE OF THE WINDOWS, WE SAW THAT THE 
CELLAR WAS FILLED WITH WATER! 


‘*But it’s June already,’ I replied.” 
one plants potatoes later than in May!’’ 

‘Oh, yes, they do, sometimes. We'd: be 
taking some risk, I’]l admit; but there’s also 
a chance to make a lot of money, and ‘nothing 
venture, nothing have,’ you know. We can 
get half a dozen boys to help us, and plant it 
Saturday. What do you say?” 

‘*Where could we get seed potatoes ?’’ 

‘*Father has some good Burbanks left over. 
We shouldn’t need more than forty bushels, 
and he’d give us time to pay for them.’’ 

Just then the school bell began to ring, and 
we separated. During the morning I thought 
about Charlie’s plan, and at the noon recess I 
told him that I would go into the venture with 
him. In the local bank I had forty-five dol- 
lars, which remained from the sale of a colt 
that father had given me. Charlie matched 
my money dollar for dollar, so that we could 
go into the enterprise as equal partners. 

We did not succeed in planting the whole 
field on Saturday, for two of the boys who 
had promised to help us failed to appear; but 
by staying out of school on Monday morning 
we finished our task before noon of that day. 

That was the fifth of June; and we waited 
anxiously for the green sprouts to come up. 
They appeared promptly, but the summer that 
followed was rather dry, and their progress was 
at first discouragingly slow. To make up for 
the lack of rain, we resorted to almost incessant 
shallow cultivation during July and as far into 
August as we dared to stir the ground. Plenty 
of rain came in September, and the tops con- 
tinued green and thrifty until a frost cut them 
down about the middle of October. By that 
time the tubers were well grown. 

There was a big crop of potatoes throughout 


“No 








the country that year; and the local dealers 
would offer no more than thirty cents a bushel 
for them. We guessed that we had a crop of 
about eight hundred bushels; if we sold them 
at thirty cents a bushel, we should have come 
far short of multiplying our investment by ten. 
I suggested that we bury our crop on a knoll 
in the field, and sell it in the spring. 

**Lots of people are going to do that,’’ said 
Charlie, ‘‘and they’ll all be ready to sell at 
the same time. The market will be glutted 
worse in April than it is now.’’ 

‘*All right; then we’ll sell now. We won’t 
lose anything, even if the profit does fall short 
of what we expected. ’’ 

‘*T’ve got a better plan. Let’s put them in 
the old Spalding house cellar; then we can 
get them out early in March, ahead of 
the other people. ’’ 

‘*But they’ll freeze there! That’s 
an old building, and the frost will get 
into it before Christmas, with no fire 
to keep it out.’’ 

Charlie shook his head. ‘‘There’s 
a spring in the milk cellar under the 
kitchen that doesn’t freeze over even 
in zero weather. The wall under that 
house is fine, and the location is shel- 
tered, too. They’ll keep all right.’’ 

After a little more discussion, we 
went to see Mr. Wright, the lawyer 
who had charge of the Spalding estate, 
and for five dollars got the use of the 
cellar for six months. The building 
was old and weather-beaten; but the 
cellar, as Charlie had said, was in 
excellent condition. The wing of the 
house had huge double doors on either 

side, through which you could drive 

intoa woodshed. Inside the woodshed 
were stone steps that led down into the 
milk cellar; from that a door opened 
into a much larger cellar under the 
main part of the house. 

In one corner of the milk cellar was 
a spring. The overflow from it was 
carried away in a ditch that led into 
a stone drain under the woodshed. 
The Spaldings had at one time been 
noted butter makers, and had used the 
spring to keep their milk and butter 
cool. 

The main cellar was well supplied 
with bins, which we cleared out and 
repaired. We housed our potatoes on 
November 6th—not a day too soon, for 
the next morning snow was falling— 
and we banked the cellar windows. 

During the winter Charlie and I made fre- 
quent visits to the place. We soon saw that 

there was little danger of frost in the cellar, 
and so removed the banking from the south 
windows, and hung burlap sacks over them. 
Early in February came a prolonged thaw, 
and almost all of the snow disappeared. 

If we had been able to sell the potatoes at 
that time, we would have rushed them to 
market at once, but Ambrose Eaton, the lead- 
ing grocer of Millersville, with whom we were 
negotiating, still had a large stock on hand, 
and would not buy any more for a month. 

On the fifth morning after the thaw had set 
in, the temperature fell to twenty degrees; 
a cold wind was blowing. I hurried across 
lots before breakfast to close the north win- 
dows, which we had opened during the warmer 
weather. On the way I overtook Charlie, who 
had set out on the same errand. 

When we reached the Spalding house a 
strange sight greeted us. Irregular semicircles 
of yellowish ice extended back over the ground 
from every cellar window. We could not get 
into the woodshed because the big doors were 
frozen fast at the bottom. Peering into one of 
the windows, we saw that the cellar was filled 
with water! Some of our potatoes were float- 
ing on the surface. When we finally forced 
our way into the woodshed, we found the top 
step of the cellarway awash. 

‘Well, that’s the end of both profits and 
potatoes,’’ I said. ‘*‘Who would have thought 
the freshet would have filled that big cellar!’’ 

‘*The drain is plugged, or it wouldn’t. But 
I’m not so sure that the potatoes are spoiled, 
though they will be if we don’t get them out 
of that water in a hurry.’’ 

Going into the kitchen, we opened the cellar 
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door. The water in the cellar, except near the 
windows, was free from ice, and only a few of 
the floating potatoes seemed to be frostbitten. 

‘*Where is the outlet to the drain?’’ L asked. 

‘**T don’t know,’’ said Charlie, ‘‘but it must 
be toward the creek. That’s the next thing 
for us to find out.’’ ‘ 

The house stood about twenty feet above the 
creek, and almost six rods from it. We went 
along the creek until we came to a little 
ravine that led into it. At the bottom 
of the ravine was the dry bed of a runlet, 
and we followed that until presently we 
saw the throat of a stone drain project- 
ing from the bank. The soil below it 
was worn away and covered with peb- 
bles, but was now free from both water 
and ice. 

‘*This must be the drain,’’ said 
Charlie. ‘‘I think there’s been a cave- 
in somewhere underground. ’’ 

We got a twenty-foot sapling, trimmed 
off the branches, and thrust it into the 
drain. We had pushed it up some dis- 
tance, when suddenly it stopped short. 

‘*There’s the break,’’ I said. ‘‘Let’s 
go and get breakfast, and come back 
with picks and shovels. There’s no 
school for us to-day. ’’ 

An hour later we were digging at the 
place where we thought the break was. 
At first we had hard work of it, for 
there was a good deal of frost in the 
ground; but when we had dug down a 
foot or two, the earth became soft, and 
after a little more digging we struck 
mud. Presently we uncovered the dis- 
placed stones of the drain. Before we 
had removed a dozen of them, muddy 
water began to spurt into the ravine 
below us, and soon the throat of the 
drain was filled with a swiftly flowing 
stream. 

When we went up to the cellar half 
an hour later, the water had gone down 
so rapidly that we felt sure that all of 
it would be gone before night; but what 
to do with the wet potatoes we did not 
know. We closed the windows to shut 
out the cold, watched the flood subside for some 
time, and finally decided to consult my father. 

‘*The best plan I can think of is to spread 
them on the floors upstairs and light fires,’’ he 
said. ‘‘They will dry off quite rapidly, and 
you can tell very soon whether any are frost- 
bitten; but you’ll have to keep the fires going 
day and night to keep them from freezing while 
they are upstairs. And what about school?’’ 

‘*We can’t let six hundred dollars go to 
waste, can we, father?’’ I asked. 

‘*No; but I wish you had never gone into 
the venture. ’’ 

We wished the same most heartily before the 
next two weeks were over. It seems to me 
that my back aches yet from carrying sixty- 
pound crates upstairs, spreading the potatoes 
on the floor, gathering them up, and finally car- 
rying them down into the cellar again. There 
were two big fireplaces in the old house, and 
in the woodshed was enough cordwood to last 
for a few days. For those two weeks Charlie 
and I virtually lived in the old house; we slept 
there and took turns at keeping the fires going. 





$25 for the ground, $40 for seed, $5 for the| came, Charlie failed in Latin and physics, and | what seemed to him a long time, he remorse- 


rental of the cellar, $38 for hired labor and 
teams, and $6 for the wood we had burned. 
That left us an apparent profit of $571.80. 

I say ‘‘apparent profit’? advisedly, for our 
own labor at current wages was worth $126.50; 
our real profits therefore were only $445. 30. 

But the most troublesome thing about the 
crop was the amount of time we had lost from 
school. For when the June examinations 


DRAWN BY THOMAS FOGARTY 





I in plane geometry and English literature. 


As a result, we were graduated from the high | 


| school a year later than our class; and that lost 
year was worth a great deal more than the 
| $222.65 we had each made from the potatoes. 
However, we had saved the entire crop, and 
learned a lesson that was valuable to us; but 
I never again tried to multiply my invest- 
| ment by ten by raising a crop of potatoes. 





““GRAND IT IS," DINNY SAID, AS HE BALANCED HIMSELF WARILY, “TO SEE HER 
COMING ROUND THAT WAY.” 


Ghe MENDING o 
“by Jane Barlow 
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INNY McAteer knew well 
D the seven Irish miles of road 

that lay between the Dureek 4 
Mountain and Lough Avon, for ° 
he had spent much of his time in 
traversing them. He journeyed 
almost always on foot, not because 
he enjoyed walking, but because 
he had no other means of getting 
about. The pleasure of walking 


had been spoiled for him at a very early age, | 


when he fell off a ladder and so irreparably 
damaged one leg that it was thenceforth rather 
worse than useless. On his crutches he swung 
and twisted himself along fairly fast, with a 


| queer, vaulting motion like that of a lopsided 


| grasshopper. 


Although the water had floated some of the | 
potatoes over both cellars, most of them were | 


still in their bins. Those on top were beauti- 


fully clean and had been ‘‘plumped’’ by their | 


bath, so that they were in excellent condition ; 
but as we neared the bottom, the potatoes 
became dirty and muddy from the sediment 
that had settled upon them from those above. 
We washed the potatoes in the spring, im- 
mersing half a crateful at a time. Our hands 
were soon chapped and bleeding, but we got 
the potatoes clean. Finally, on February 25th, 
we dumped the last of them into a corner of the 
milk cellar, put out the fires, and went home. 
Our troubles, however, were not yet over; 
for Mr. Eaton, learning of what had happened, 
became suspicious of the quality of our pota- 
toes, and refused to buy them at any price. 
Resolved to make a sale before the spring 
rush began, Charlie and I took some of the 


potatoes as samples to Manchester and showed | 


them to two dealers there. Neither would 
take our entire stock, but one of them offered 
us ninety cents a bushel for five hundred 
bushels. We were not willing to sell a part of 
our crop, however, for we wanted to get all 
of it off our hands at once. We were driving 


away when a man who had been present during | 


our conversation with the dealer ran after us. 

‘*Would you be willing to let me cook half a 
dozen of those potatoes?’’ he asked. 

‘*Why, yes,’’ said Charlie, ‘‘but —’’ 

The man laughed. ‘‘Oh, I’m not so hungry 
as I seem,’’ he said. ‘‘It isn’t that; but if 
they’re good cooking potatoes, I think we can 
make a bargain. I have a couple of summer 
hotels up in the mountains, and eight hundred 
bushels won’t last long after the guests begin 
to arrive. I like the looks of your potatoes. ’’ 

‘*How soon can you let us know?’’ 

**Tn less thana week. If I don’t want them, 
I’ll write, and if I do, I’ll come to see you.’’ 

He appeared two days later, and took the 
entire crop—at ninety cents a bushel. 

After we had delivered the potatoes, we 


Perhaps it was less uncomfort- 
able than it looked; yet he often gazed wist- 
fully after the vehicles that passed him, as if 


| he would have liked a lift. But getting him- 





| 


self and his crutches on and off a car or a cart | 
was such a piece of work that he seldom had | 


the offer of a ride. 
For several reasons he kept, as a rule, to 
this stretch of road. It was tolerably level; 


| and he encountered on it few unfamiliar faces. 


No one stared, or jeered, or mimicked; or if 
any foolish children did, their elders sternly 
rebuked them for their ignorant behavior. So 
Dinny could fare on his way unmolested. 

The road had for him a more positive attrac- 


tion in its neighbor, the Drumatin River, which | 
Dear | 


wound beside it almost continuously. 
to him were the sight and sound of its swift- 
running waters, clear brown, with creamy 
foam crests flecking them where they swirled 


against hollow-ledged banks and gurgled | 
among stones. Occasionally he reproached | 
himself for all the time he wasted in looking | 


at the river and listening to its murmur; but 


he never gave up the habit. Rarely did he| 
cover the distance between lough end and | 


mountain foot without stopping several times 
by the fleeting stream; and he invariably sat 
for a long while to watch it on the bridge at 
the crossroads just halfway. 


Dinny’s business, indeed, was not of a kind | 


that made punctuality and dispatch essentially 


important, although they would probably have | 


increased his gains. He was quite alone in 
the world, and maintained himself by doing 
odd jobs about the countryside. A remarkable 
ability for making small repairs was his, 
apparently by nature. 

‘*There is nothing,’’ admirers of his skill 
would declare, ‘‘that Dinny McAteer couldn’t 
put some sort of a shape on, no matter what 
smithereens it has been broke into.’’ 

Although that was, no doubt, an exaggera- 
tion, he could truly be described as ‘‘uncommon 
handy altogether.’’ Soon after he moved to 
the district, he came to be a recognized per- 


figured up our accounts. We had sold 762|sonage, known as Dinny the Mender. He 


bushels for $685.80. Our expenses had been: | was always sure to find at one or other of the | willingly annoyed. Remaining in seclusion for | 


INNY 


a 





$ . dwellings where he called some 

om small commission awaiting him, 
> for which he would be paid a few 

pence, perhaps, or a bit of food. 

All manner of portable property, 
in a more or less shattered condi- 
tion, passed under his dexterous 
hands. He repaired umbrellas that 
would neither open nor shut, pic- 
ture frames that would neither 
stand nor hang, or looking-glasses that swung 
into impracticable angles. He straightened 
the prongs of forks that had been used as cork- 
screws; he fastened loosened leaves into the 
covers of books. Once he set in twirling order 
again the toy windmill, over the stationary 
sails of which its owner, Master Lance Vesey, 
had wailed loudly for a whole afternoon. 
Dinny did it with only a single expert touch, 
yet Master Lance’s mother gratefully sent 
down a shilling to him. 

Dinny lived near the end of Lough Avon 
| at Drumatin, where he had a tiny cabin. To 
reach it Dinny had to cross the river by a foot- 
bridge. People unfamiliar with the sight were 
rather alarmed to see him cross the bridge; 
however, he swung himself along the narrow 
planks without any mishap, and complained 
of nothing about his residence except that 
from it he could not see the river. 

His nearest neighbors, who lived on the 
other side of the river, had a much more 
spacious dwelling. Terence Quinlan had 
taken that farm about the time when Dinny 
McAteer settled in the place. Both of them 
then were youngish men, and Terence had 
lately been married. A large family had 
sprung up in the thriving farmhouse, and a 
friendly acquaintance grew between the crip- 
pled handy man and the active, mischievous 
children. Jack, one of the youngest among 
them, was the mender’s special friend. The 
Quinlans were Dinny’s most constant patrons, 
and a day seldom dawned in the course of 
which none of them wanted his services. 
| One afternoon he was seated on a bench at 
the dairy door, splicing a cracked walking 
stick. A group of the young Quinlans sur- 
rounded him, and beside him sat Jack, very 
small and solemn, looking on with deep interest. 

‘*Daddy says you’re a dreat hand at mend- 
ing of everything,’’ Jack remarked. ‘‘I won’er 
why you don’t mend up your own leg.’”’ 

His wonder was left undiminished, for an 
older sister immediately plucked him off the 
bench, and said with ostentatious horror, ‘‘Oh, 
| for shame, Jack! You’re a very bold boy to 
| go and say such things to poor Dinny.’’ 

Sorely puzzled and distressed, Jack there- 
upon ran away and hid himself under a hay- 
| rick. Although he had offered the suggestion 
| with the best meaning, he felt that somehow he 
| had affronted Dinny, whom he would never have 


fully pondered his inexplicable offense. 

Two or three summers after that, a strangely 
prolonged drought visited the country. Even 
the oldest inhabitants could not remember the 
like. It set in before spring was well over, 
and between then and harvest scarcely a drop 
of rain fell. For weeks at a time the sky was 
| as clear as glass; when clouds did overspread 
| it, they remained merely a murky sheet, ‘‘with 
no more wetness about them than there 
is in an old brick cover,’’ as Terence 
Quinlan complained. Dust deepened on 
the road and water grew more shallow 
in the streams. Some of them, indeed, 
dwindled away altogether, and the 
waterfall upon Knocklayd, which is a 
pride of the place, shrank into an un- 
noticeable trickle. Everyone predicted 
a water famine. Dinny mourned over 
the languid flow of his beloved river, 
which had lost the contributions of 
several mountain streams. But as the 
Drumatin was mainly fed by Lough 
Avon, which no one could suppose to 
be in danger of drying up, he did not 
feel any grave concern. 

The skies were cloudless and the 
hills were wrapped in a sultry haze one 
early morning, when Terence Quinlan, 
standing at his front gate, was surprised 
to see Dinny coming along the road from 
the direction of Lettercrown. 

‘*You’re early abroad to-day, Dinny,’’ 
he said, for although it was not much 
after seven o’clock, Dinny’s thickly 
powdered boots and tired look showed 
that he had already walked far. 

‘**Is it late I am or early? I dunno 
rightly,’’ Dinny said in a dejected tone. 
‘“*Tf you stop out of your bed, your 
times of day all get mixed up; and 
sitting on the bridge down below there 
at the cross I was the whole of last 
night. ’’ 

**And what at all bewitched you to 
do that ?’’ 

‘*Sure, I just hadn’t the heart to be 
getting up and stepping home—and I 
after losing herself, that was the greatest friend 
I had in this place, or e’er another place, truth 
to say. ” 

‘* ?Tis a bad job, to be sure. But who might 
she be? And what’s happened her?’’ 

‘‘Dead in her bed she is over yonder,’’ 
Dinny said, screwing himself round to point 
|across the road, ‘‘and she the grandest com- 
| pany to me at all since ever I come to this 
countryside. The sound of her did be always 
in me ears, but sorrow the stir or the breath 
is there out of her now. Got her death has 
she with the drought, for it’s left ne’er a drop 
of life in her, to be giving her so much as the 
name of a river any more.’’ 

‘*Well, now, you’re a comical man,’’ said 
Terence, ‘‘but to the best of my belief there’s 
naught took the old river that you need be 
raising such a lamentation over it. I was 
along the path by it yesterday, and it seemed 
to be slipping along with itself the same as 
ever, only just running pretty middling low.’’ 

‘“*You wouldn’t say so this day,’’ said 
Dinny. ‘‘It was a bit of wire I wanted, and 
a few tacks, took me to Lettercrown last night. 
And when I’d got them, the O’Sheras kep’ 
me there tinkering at some things, and would 
have me stop over supper, and that delayed 
me, till by the time I come back to the cross 
bridge the night was as dark as the middle of 
arabbit warren. Howsome’er, I never thought 
but I’d hear the river from above on the 
bridge, for ’twas that still all about that I 
heard Joyce’s big mule chumping the grass 
back of the hedge. Near choked I was, holding 
me breath, and not a sound. So it went cold 
to me heart, knowing well enough what I’d 
see with the light in the morning. And true 
for me; scarce a pool of water you could wet 
your foot in is there lying between the blocks 
of boulders the whole length and width of the 
way. Kiltsheisentirely. If you don’t believe 
it, run across the road and see for yourself.’’ 

Terence crossed the road. ‘‘ ’Tis so, bedad,’’ 
he said, when he returned. ‘*The Lough’s 
}apt to have fallen of a sudden, the way that 
there’s not a cup of water running out of this 
end of it. That would be the raison.’’ 

That was what had actually happened. 
Sinking rapidly, Lough Avon had withdrawn 
behind a sedgy mud bar, unrevealed before to 
any living person, and the Drumatin River 
was thus stopped at its source. 

‘*Step in and get your breakfast, Dinny,’’ 
said Terence; ‘‘and then, as you’re here, I’ll 
show you the little pink taypot I had an 
accident with last night. I dare say you 
wouldn’t be long fixing it up.’’ 

After breakfast, accordingly, Terence pro- 
duced the damaged teapot—a delicate bit of 
pale pink china, with filigree silver mountings. 

‘*An old schoolfellow of the wife gave it to 
her for a wedding present, and she sets great 
store by it,’’ he said. ‘‘She’s been away for 
a couple of days, stopping with her sister, but 
she’ll be home to-morrow, and I’d liefer she’d 
find this all right. Last night, when I was 
looking for something on the shelf, I hit the 
handle a crack against the wall, and I think 
there’s maybe a rivet loosened in it.’’ 

‘*There looks to be naught much amiss with 
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But he had underestimated the gravity of | 


its injuries, with disastrous results; for the 
handle swung awry in his grasp, and jerked 
off the fragile lid, which fell on the floor. 


It | 


‘*We’d better step across with it now,’’ 
Dinny said, ‘‘while it’s dry. ’T will be rain- 
ing potthogues again very soon! Darkening 
for another shower it is this minute. ’’ 

Drops were indeed falling thickly as they 


was shattered inté many little flakes, which lay | set out, Jack in front, carrying the toy, with 


strewn round like the petals of a wild rose. 
Everyone deplored the mishap, and Dinny 

denounced himself as the most clumsy-fingered 

bosthoon in the Province of Leinster. 





but when he thought him no longer within | 
hearing, he exclaimed irritably to his daughter: 
‘*T wish the stupid amadhawn had sted out | 
of this! He might be better employed patch- 
ing up himself a bit than shambling about 
and smashing other people’s things. 
faix, he’d want a deal of mending. ’’ 





| three laborers rushing out. 


| Dinny close behind. Just when they reached 
| the middle of the bridge, a flurry of rain came 
}on, and Dinny, poking Jack with his crutch, 
Man- | said, ‘‘Run quick, run on for your life—don’t 
ners oarees not permit Terence pepe to 


be stopping for me!’’ 

Thinking that Dinny was anxious to have 
| his handiwork brought under shelter, Jack 
| obeyed, and he did it not a moment too soon. 
At the yard gate he met his father and two or 
From the top of 
a rick they had seen what was happening at 


_ But, | the bridge; but they arrived there too late. A 


great body of water that had been gathering 


As ill luck would have it, Dinny the Mender behind a dam of tumbled rock and drifted weed 


at that moment was just outside the open door | 
with Jack, to whom he had brought a home- | 
made whistle. 
distinctly; it also reached Jack, and gave the 
boy a shock of dismayed surprise. His eyes 
grew large and round—so dreadful did it seem 
to him that his father should say anything 
likely to hurt Dinny’s feelings. And that it 
had done so, alas! he could not doubt, for 
Dinny, breaking off with a start in the middle 
of a sentence, said: 

‘*Stepping out of this I must be,—and stop- 
ping out of it,—for fear I might destroy some- 
thing else. But as for mending meself, I’ll 
have to wait till I can get the help of God, 
I’m thinking, before ever I conthrive that. So 
good day to you kindly, sonny.’’ 

As Dinny hobbled away toward the foot- 
bridge, Jack, with whistle in hand, stood 
watching him sadly. Terence was looking 
out, too, fearing that Dinny must have over- 
heard him. This second accident he considered 
more regrettable than the first. 

Several days went by, and Dinny the Mender 
was not seen at the Quinlans’ farm. Some of 
them wondered why he did not appear, and 


Terence’s remark reached him | 





at the near end of the lough had suddenly burst 
| through, and hurtling down the river, had 
swept away bridge and man in a weltering 
flood. When he had seen that he could not 
reach the shore, Dinny had cast away his 


| crutches like his little mechanical toy, and stood 
| up straight, as if to welcome the river. 
| next morning Jack, awakening in the rain- 


The 


dimmed light, began to cry. One of his 
brothers asked what the matter was. 

‘*] dreamt,’’ said Jack, sitting up in his 
bed, ‘‘that Dinny was after getting mended.’’ 
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it,’? Dinny said, taking hold of the teapot. | 


‘‘Oh, but he couldn’t be, of course,’’ an- |The minutes that followed were such a time 
nounced his sister Kate, a stout, matter-of-fact | of stress and of nerve-shattering strain that I 


child, ‘‘because you know he’s drowned.’’ 

‘* Dreaming it I was, ’’ said Jack, unconsoled. 

‘*Tf you’d dreamed now that 
he was drowned,’’ Kate pur- 
sued, ‘‘it would be different; 
but I don’t see why you should 
mind dreaming he was mended 
when he isn’t.’’ 

‘*You’rea great stupid lump, 
Kate,’’ said Selina, an out- 
spoken elder sister. ‘‘Whist, 
Jacky; he might be drowned 
and then mended. Mightn’t 
he, Cassie?’’ 

Cassie, the maid, who was a 
Donegal girl, thought he might 
be with the help of God. And 
with that, when all was said, 
Jack had to remain as con- 
tented as he could. 

Terence Quinlan came upon 
Dinny the Mender’s mechanical 
toy in the harness room, where 
it had been mislaid. When he 
had discovered how it worked, 
he stowed it away hurriedly in a disused cup- 
board. It had wholly failed to amuse him. 

But Jack kept his whistle in a drawer among 
his treasures, and never in other years forgot, 
or wished to forget, Dinny the Mender. 


PERIL § 
& swaths is 
yA 


HERE is this grim ain of flight: | flung far out across the grass. Rarely, at 


T when all seems smoothest and safest to 
the airman, the direst peril may lurk 


others were afraid that they knew; but the | justathand. Therefore he must be ceaselessly 
weather was really enough to account for his | vigilant every moment that he remains aloft, 
absence. For on the very night following | and must steel himself for the moment of peril. 
His: enemy, the wind, is subtle, and lays 


that of Dinny’s vigil by the silent river, a 
wild storm of wind and rain burst over 
Drumatin. All the woods rocked like vessels 
anchored in a rough sea; pools gleamed along 
the roads, and torrents came leaping down 
the hillsides. On the fourth wet morning, 
toward noon, the rain ceased, and soon after- 
ward there was a gleam of marvelously 
golden sunshine. Jack ran outdoors into a 
new world, where the earth smelled of fall 
and the air of spring. He ran fast at start- 
ing for fear that some one should call him 
back; but he ran faster still when he saw 
that Dinny was beckoning to him from the 
footbridge. 

‘*Tell me now, ’’ said Dinny, ‘‘ was herself 
in there vexed entirely over her taypot lid?’’ 

‘*They were saying they’d get a silver lid 
made for it that would be better than the— 
the old one.’’ Jack would not by calling it 
broken refer to the accident. 

‘*That’s good,’’ said Dinny. ‘‘ But I was 
wanting you at my place to be carrying over 
a little conthraption for me that I’m after 
inventing. For it takes your two hands, and 
I haven’t a one to spare at all on the bridge. ’’ 

As they crossed the slippery wet planks, 
the stream ran swiftly beneath them, turbid 
still, and not yet flowing as strongly as before 
the drought had shrunken it. 

‘*Grand it is,’? Dinny said, as he balanced 
himself warily, ‘‘to see her coming round that 
way. She’ll soon be herself again; this is the 
first day I noticed her beginning to rise quick. 
Plase God we’ll have her in next to no time 
racing by like a flock of mad sheep with the 
fleeces shaking off of them. ’Tis then I love 
to be looking at her.’’ 

Inside Dinny’s one room, under the small 
window, stood the invention of which he had 
spoken to Jack. It was a piece of wood, about 
as wide as your hand, and two feet long, with 
a groove down the middle; beside it lay a very 
much narrower piece of the same length. On 
this narrow piece was set a little, loose-jointed 
doll, neatly clad in a tweed suit and cap. Its 
right arm and leg were hitched together, by 
an unseen hook, into a distorted posture, and 
it carried a pair of crutches. 

Dinny slowly pushed the narrow strip into 
the groove at one end; a hidden spring, shoot- 
ing up from underneath, shook free the fastened 
limbs of the doll, jerked away the crutches, and 
propelled the figure, violently flourishing its 
arms and legs, to the other end. The doll 
cripple had been instantaneously cured ! 

‘* You see it’s well mended Iam,’’ Dinny said 
proudly, as he got the toy ready for another 
performance, ‘‘slinging away me crutches—lost 
they can’t be by raison of that bit of string 
attached—and taking off with meself like a 
four-year-old. It might be happening on the 
middle of the bridge out there; that was what 
put the notion in me head, and I looking at 
this bit of a long lath. I’m thinking it might 
maybe amuse them all over beyond in this soft 
weather, when they can’t get outside to divert 
themselves. Sure, now, it’s Dinny the Mender 
they had a right to be calling me.’’ 

Jack looked on, partly pleased and partly 
sorry—for what, he could not have explained. 
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cunning traps for him. Near hills and woods 
there are invisible but deadly airholes, through 
which an aircraft, should it encounter any of 
them, would fall earthward like a stone. Just 
at the moment when the airman is circling 
for a turn, with his planes heeled inward, a 
vicious gust of wind may send his craft reel- 
ing sidewise beyond control. At such mo- 
ments as those, with the blurred earth leaping 
up at him, a pilot thinks swiftly, and thinks 
hard. 

One day, when I was testing a new biplane 
that was sluggish in responding to its controls, 
a gust of wind that seemed to spring from 
nowhere caught me and forced me over side- 
wise. The machine, I realized, was lost, for 
it was so near the ground that it eould not 
right itself before it crashed to earth; and the 
question that clamored in my mind 
was, ‘‘What can I do to save my 
life??? 

But even at such a crisis, when the 
delay of a fraction of a second may 
spell disaster, the airman has no clear 
road of thought. He may, asa rule, 
do one of several things—but which 
is best? The soundness of his judg- 
ment ‘and the firmness of his nerve 
are all that stand between him and 
the death that threatens. 

In the peril that confronted me, I 
did perhaps the hardest thing there 
was to do: I did nothing. To jerk 
at the controls, to attempt a last 
despairing manceuvre of my planes, 
would have been futile. At the 
angle at which the machine was 
falling it would, I could see, strike first upon 
the tip of one wing; and I told myself that 
possibly the wing, as it crumpled under the 
impact, would so break the shock of the fall 
that I should escape alive. 

Clutching the nearest uprights, I held my 
breath—and then the crash came. The wing 
bent and buckled, telescoping upon itself in 
a tangle of struts and fabric; the machine 
pitched over with its tail in the air, and I was 








such moments, does a man realize whether he 
is hurt or not, for the shock drives pain away. 
I struggled to rise, and found to my joy that 
my legs were sound, and that I could walk 
toward the people who were rushing to my 
aid across the aérodrome. But in a second 
or so I noticed that blood was pouring down 
my face; I became giddy, and had to sink 
back upon the ground. But, after the doctor 
had examined me and given his verdict, I 
reckoned myself a lucky man. I had been 
cut by wires and cruelly bruised; and the 
shock of the fall kept me from flying for 
several weeks; but to escape alive from 
such a smash as that is good fortune enough 
for any man. All that remained of the 
biplane was a litter of fragments; even the 
seat in which I sat had been crushed beyond 
recognition. 
But even such definite perils as those are 
not, perhaps, the worst that a pilot fears; 
more wearing and harder to fight are the 
unseen and intangible dangers that seem to 
press about him, and to threaten him. 
I had started one morning on a short flight 
that took me over an arm of the sea. While 
I was above the water I ran into a bank of 
fog, and in a second the dense, chilly vapor 
had blotted out my view. I could not steer 
accurately, for I had no landmark to guide me; 
still my machine roared on, at its sixty-miles- 
an-hour gait; for all I knew, its course might 
be taking me toward the open sea. I was 
helpless. With the damp sea mist sweeping 
against me and chilling my blood, and with 
the hopeless void waiting to swallow me on 
every hand, I could only crouch low in my 
seat and plunge doggedly on. 

It is in such situations that a man longs for 
a@ companion—some one to talk to, some one 
with whom he can discuss the perils, and 
brace himself to meet them; but I was alone, 
wrapped in that shroud-like fog, one thousand 
feet above the sea, and my thoughts were not 
pleasant. Into my mind leaped the memory 
of that most poignant of flying tragedies—the 
loss of poor Cecil Grace. It was he who, 








A BAD ACCIDENT AT ISSY-LES-MOULINEAUX, FROM 
WHICH THE PILOT ESCAPED UNINJURED. 


returning by air from France to England, 
ran in mid-channel into a treacherous fog, 
and disappeared from human sight,—man and 
machine alike,—never to appear again. His 
fate we may surmise; he probably flew aim- 
lessly and hopelessly through the pall, until 
his engine failed; but we shall never know. 
It was of him I thought, as I, too, strove 
against that baffling, courage-sapping foe—the 
airman’s deadliest peril when above the sea. 






THE RESULT OF HUBERT 
LATHAM'S SECOND ATTEMPT 
TO FLY ACROSS THE CHANNEL 
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searcely care to dwell upon them; so let me 
say quickly, and have done with it, that I 
shot forth as suddenly 
from that sea fog as I 
had been engulfed by it; 
and there, ahead of me 
on the distant shore, was 
a landmark that told me 
that I had not swerved 
from my course. 

I know of no more 
delicate task, either for 
brain or eye, than to 
control a racing mono- 
plane. Rushing across 
the ground with the 
speed of an express train, 
the machine leaps into 
the air, and shoots for- 
ward like a projectile. 
To every cautious move- 
ment of its levers, such 
a craft will respond like 
a startled horse; and no 
pilot can become a racing 
driver unless he has an instinctively delicate 
touch. To alight with such a ‘‘freak’’ racing 
craft is the greatest test of skill. As the machine 
rushes down in one short, steep glide, you must, 
by dexterously drawing back the hand lever, 
steady the craft at the instant before it touches 
ground. You must not hesitate; you must make 
just the one right movement, and no other. 

Once I had to alight in a tiny-winged speed 
machine upon very rough land. Now, when 
you swoop earthward at the speed of sixty 
miles an hour, it is no easy matter to land 
safely, even when the ground is as smooth as a 
billiard table; to alight on a rough, uneven 
surface is a hundred times harder. 

On that occasion, I was alighting with all 
the skill at my command, when, by ill chance, 
the wheels of my chassis caught a ridge, and the 
machine leaped up again into the air like a 
bouncing ball. The moment I felt the shock 
and the fierce rebound, I knew what to expect: 
the craft would ascend until its impetus was 
gone, and then, hopelessly beyond control, 
would crash to earth. The one-hundred-horse- 
power, fourteen-cylinder rotary motor, with 
which this aéroplane was fitted, had always 
refused to restart after the magneto had been 
switched off; that meant that my power plant 
was unavailable. 

What should I do? I could not by manipu- 
lating the levers do anything to avert disaster ; 
that I knew. I guessed that when the mono- 
plane had spent its upward momentum, it 
would stop, dive, strike the ground bow first, 
and then—impelled by its speed—turn upside 
down. Unless I could find some way of avoid- 
ing the danger, I should be pinned beneath 
the machine. At that moment the monoplane 
reached the top of its bound, hovered a 
moment, and then lurched forward. As it 
fell, a possible way of saving myself occurred 
to me. If I could shelter myself within the 
little cockpit, and if the fall did not shatter 
my machine to fragments, I thought I might 
escape without serious injury. 

Drawing myself into the cockpit, I bent my 
head low between the protecting sides of the 
framework and stiffened myself for the shock. 
Plunging almost vertically, the monoplane 
struck the ground bow first; its tail planes 
flew into the air, and with a resounding crash 
and in a cloud of dust the machine came over 
on its back, as I had guessed it would. Col- 
lecting my scattered wits, I managed to wriggle 
forth—quite intact—from my place of shelter. 
The machine had held together! 

One danger dogged the progress of the 
pioneer aviators in all their flights. It was 
the danger that some part of their craft would, 
when they were in the air, collapse and send 
them reeling to the ground. That peril is 
fortunately a thing of the past; thanks to the 
experience of builders, our craft will to-day 
survive the onslaught of a gale. But in those 

days, when what may be called the 
= details of security were reckoned by 
rule of thumb, the pilot of an aéro- 
plane needed to be a man of excep- 
tional nerve; for besides facing the 
ordinary darigers of flying, he always 
had haunting him the dread that a 
plane or spar would buckle, and send 
him hurtling to earth. 

At one of the early meetings in 
England I was flying low above the 
aérodrome, when I noticed something 
unusual in the control of my machine. 
A quick inspection showed me what 
was wrong. A wire that operated one 
set of my ailerons, or balancing 
planes, had frayed through and 
broken. If my craft should heel 
sidewise in a gust of wind, I was 
powerless to control it! Luckily for me I was 
near the ground ; and by good fortune also there 
was very little wind. By using my rudder as 
much as possible to check any sudden tilt of 
the craft, I was able to reach ground safely. 

The wire, I found upon a close examination, 
had parted at a point where it passed through 
a tube that guided it round an angle of the 
wing. ‘The insidiousness of the peril lay in 
the fact that the mischief had been hidden by 
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the guiding tube, so that my mechanics had|I tested each of my controls. Everything 
been unable to detect it. ‘That happened sev- | seemed in order. I was puzzled; something 
eral years ago; to-day, with modern aéroplane | must have happened to account for that shock. 
construction, such a mishap would be almost | But what was it? Remembering the nature 


stuck a pole in the water, and the canoe moved 

up easily. It didn’t look a bit hard.’’ 
‘*Well, it is hard; I’ve tried it. 

saves lots of time portaging. The canoe is 


But it 


impossible. Control wires are doubled and 


even trebled; and, at points where they turn | 


at an angle, they are run upon bearings and 
carefully lubricated. 

At one of my early demonstrations, I was 
flying above land that was very unsuitable for 
alighting, and on that account I felt uneasy 
all the time I was aloft. I flew once, and 
landed; then, before ascending again, my 
mechanics had to fix a strip of tape across one 
section of a plane. I had risen for my sécond 


flight, and was looking down ruefully upon a | 


stretch of ground that offered no possible land- 
ing point, when there came a tremor behind 
me and a startling report. I shot a glance 
back, fearing that my propeller had flown to 
pieces, and perhaps wrecked the rear of my 
machine; but my motor did not begin to race, 
and I was still speeding forward. It could 
not be the propeller, 1 decided. Still uneasy, 
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OR a long moment Jack had that curious 
F sense of unreality that comes to a person 
who is suddenly face to face with an 
unexpected emergency. He was not fright- 
ened, either for his sister or for himself, even 
though he was aware that a tragedy was near. 
Suddenly he shouted in a voice that sounded 
oddly high and shrill to his own ears: 

‘*Nina, fall on your face! Quick!’’ 

Whether Nina heard, and unconsciously 
obeyed, or whether she stumbled over a 
branch, she was never able to remember. 
Almost with the words, Jack saw his sister 
drop and roll, and noticed the bear’s surprise 
as the creature hesitated in her stride. With- 
out any feeling of fear that he would miss, 
Jack caught the great head between the sights 
of his gun, and pulled the trigger. 

The next thing Nina knew, she was being 
picked up and savagely kissed, once, twice, 
and then shaken and scolded as she had never 
been shaken and scolded before. 

‘*You— you slept on duty!’’ Jack cried. 
‘*You nearly lost your life! How dare you 
risk so much for a nap? I thought I could 
trust you! Oh, if I ever get you out of this, 
I’ll—O Nina, suppose I had missed !’’ 

Nina said nothing. She lay passive and 
unresisting in Jack’s arms. Suddenly she 
caught sight of the bear stretched on the 
ground and the lame cub sniffing about the 
body, with an almost human expression of 
distress in its tiny eyes. 

The sight of the pathetic little fellow touched 
Nina, and she began to ery weakly. 

That was the last straw for Jack. Ever 
since they had escaped from the Indians his 
nerves had been on edge, and this last adven- 
ture had keyed him up to a high pitch. 

‘*That’s enough!’’ he commanded, shaking 
his sister. ‘‘It’s all over. There’s no cause 
for sniveling about it. You very nearly 
wrecked the whole thing, snoozing. Well, cry, 
then! When you get through, you can come 
and help—unless you want me to do it all!’’ 

Letting her sink to the ground, he moved 
away. He knew that the only merciful thing 
to do for the crippled little cub, which would 
starve without its mother, was to shoot it; 
but he knew, too, that to shoot the little fellow 
then and there would be an unnecessary shock 
to Nina’s overwrought nerves. Nevertheless, 
he swiftly slipped a cartridge into the rifle, 
stepped close to the cub, and fired. 

Nina turned with a scream. Seeing what 
Jack had done, she rose, with her eyes blazing. 

‘*What a cruel, cowardly thing to do!’’ she 
cried. ‘‘That was simply brutal of you—to 
wantonly kill the—the —’’ She stopped, and 
then went on in a different tone: ‘‘Why, Jack, 
was it because it was so lame and helpless 
that it would die without its mother that you 
shot it? Was it? Oh, I’m sorry! I didn’t 
mean it! I’m sorry I slept, and ashamed I 
said what I did. Please forgive me.’’ 

The expression in Jack’s eyes softened. ‘‘I 
_ think we are quits, Nina,’’ he said quietly. 
‘*T killed the cub in mercy, but I killed it then 
and there out of pure meanness, because I 
knew it would hurt you. I don’t know why 
I was so angry; it was because I was fright- 
ened, I guess. Let’s get to work!’’ 

He turned toward the body of the big bear. 

‘*Tt’s an ill wind that blows no good!’’ he 
said cheerfully. ‘‘Here’s the other skin robe 
we want! You take the penknife and I’ll use 
the sheath knife, and we’ll skin him.’’ 

Nina’s blood froze in her veins. To cut 
into that big body—to see the blood—to tear 
the skin away from the bear — 

“Oh, I—I—can’t !’’ she whispered. 

Jack caught her half-spoken thought. 
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of the land over which I was flying, I kept on 
a little way, and then descended cautiously. 

The cause of that rattle and crash, when at 
last we found it, was curious and even amusing 
—although it is by such trifles, sometimes, 
that men lose their lives. A mechanic, work- 
ing in haste, had left lying unnoticed upon 
one of my planes a roll of tightly wound 
tape. Gradually swept back in the wind rush 
of my flight, the tape had at last been sucked 
into the propeller; the shock of the impact, 
with the propeller whirling at the rate of one 
thousand turns a minute, had been violent 
enough to shear away the tip of one of the 
blades. Happily for me, however, the pro- 
peller had remained otherwise intact. 

To-day those dangers represent shadows of 
the past. Now—granted only that conditions 
are fair—it is as safe and simple to fly as it is 
to steer an automobile on the road. 


light; and if we find we can’t, we can go 
down and portage. Let’s try it.’’ 

It was easy enough to cut the hickory poles, 
and the first hundred yards up the current 
was not hard work. Nina was just saying, 
**T told you it wasn’t very hard; it’s slow, 
but we do move,’’ when they entered the 
most turbulent part of the rapid. 

In an instant Jack realized that, although an 
Indian might pole up this rapid, the water was 
much too rough and the current too strong for 
him to do it. The canoe wavered and stood 
still. Then it began slowly to swing. 

‘*Hil Nina—quick—the other side —’’ 

But his warning came too late. With a 
resistless power, against which Nina’s weak 
arms strove in vain, the canoe swung round. 
Dropping his pole, Jack picked up a paddle, 
and tried to head the canoe into the current 
again. But the middle of the craft caught on 
a rock; there was a rending sound, and the 
water spurted through a hole in its side; the 
eanoe filled swiftly, and then slowly over- 
turned. Jack, Nina, and the craft were swept 
away down the swift water. 

‘*Hold on, kid—I’m coming!’’ Jack shouted, 
and using his fast overhand stroke, he was beside 
his sister ina moment. ‘‘Don’t struggle!’’ he 
cried, as he grasped her. ‘‘ Lie quiet!’’ 

Nina did as she was bid. It was a hard 
fight for Jack, for the water, although only 
waist-deep in some places, was over his head 
in others. Holding Nina in one arm, he swam 














**Tt’s hard work—I can’t do 
it alone!’’ he said, looking up. 

**T—J—T’ll try!’ 

Jack’s ‘*Good girl!’? com- 
forted her, and she set to work 
under his direction. She did 
not find the task so hard as she 
thought it would be. Jack had 
taken lessons in skinning both 
from Pier’ Makwa and from the 
Indians, and so could go about 
the work skillfully. 

‘“*How will you treat the 
skin??? Nina asked, when they 
had finished. ‘‘Salt it?’’ 

‘*We’ve barely enough salt to 
live on. No, wood ashes and 
water and a thorough scrubbing 
with sticks is the best I can do. 
It won’t be tender or pliable, 
but it will be warm.”’’ 

Accordingly, they builta huge 
fire and collected a great quan- 
tity of wood ashes. Jack would 
not let Nina help him to scrape 
and scrub the skin. But she 
insisted on cooking supper. The 
bear steak proved tender and 
juicy, and was a welcome 
change from their diet of fish 
and jerked venison. 

She curled up early in the 
rabbit-skin robe. Jack re- 
mained on his knees by the 
eamp fire, scrubbing, scraping, 
and kneading the skin far into 
the night. 

Sleep did not come immedi- 
ately to Nina, and when it did 
it brought with it dreams of the 
day’s experiences. Just as the 
bear was charging on her again, 
Jack woke her. 

‘*Chuck all ready, kid!’’? he cried. ‘‘Hustle | with his other hand. Several times the racing 
and wash—then we’ll move.’’ current made swimming impossible; then Jack 

The slanting sunbeams told Nina that it | drifted, and merely tried to ward off the rocks 
was early, but she was used to early rising, | that seemed to rush at him out of the spray. 
and after she had waded out into the stream | At last he managed to get into shallow water 
and plunged her face and bare arms into the | and to stagger ashore with his burden. 
water, she was ready for breakfast. When the} Nina had started to thank him incoherently 
meal was over, Jack cut a steak for supper, and | for saving her, when to her utter surprise he 
left, without regret, the rest of the meat for | turned, ran swiftly downstream, and plunged 
the first comer of the animal kingdom. |into the river below the rapid. She knew 

‘*Can’t we take more of it with us?’’ asked | at once that he had gone after the half-full 
Nina. | canoe, which, after spilling them out, had 

‘*Don’t want the rest! Stayed up all night | righted itself. As she tottered weakly after 
watching, asit was. That fresh meatattracted | him she saw the two paddles floating in an 
every lynx, carcajou, and wolf within a radius | eddy near the shore; after fishing them out 
of ten miles. There were about a thousand | |of the water with a stick, she went down 
yellow eyes watching it all night!’’ | the bank to join her brother. He was just 

**O Jack!’ cried Nina, with blanching face. | | swimming ashore with the canoe, pushing its 
‘*Why didn’t you tell me?’’ sodden weight ahead of him. 

‘*Because you needed sleep. Now, youw’d| ‘‘Nina, the woods gods are with us! The 
better pack up those camp things. Roll them | bearskin bundle got thrown over the rent in 
tightly in the rabbit-skin robe, all except the | the bottom, and acted asa patch. She stayed 
rifle and fishline. Make a separate bundle of | afloat! Far as I can see, we haven’t lost a 
the food in the rubber blanket. ’’ | |thing. You did up those skin bundles good 

That afternoon they came to the last of the | and tight!’ 
many rapids over which they had passed on | Nina was peering into the canoe. 
the way down. rifle? Fishing lines?’’ 

‘*Tt isn’t much of a rapid,’’ Jack mused, as| Jack turned, gave one blank look, and then 
they approached it. ‘‘Not nearly so swift | gazed at Nina in consternation. 
as some of those others we shot.’’ | ‘It’s gone!’? His voice was merely a 

‘*Can’t we pole up it?’’ Nina asked, remem- | whisper. ‘‘It’s gone! ’’ 
bering the easy way in which Kitchi-binés| That minute wasa hard one for Jack. Nina 
had poled up the rapids on the river before | did not realize so keenly what the loss of the 
the portage. | rifle meant to them. 

‘¢‘What do you know about poling?’’ Jack; ‘‘After all, Jack, we can get along some- 
asked, a little surprised. how,’’ she said. ‘‘The Indians have those old 

‘*Didn’t I tell you? It was before you | brass-bound guns, I know, but they don’t use 
recovered your senses. Kitchi-binés was in| them except for big game. They use bows 
the canoe. We came to a rapid, and she just | and arrows. I guess you could make one!’’ 
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AND TO STAGGER ASHORE WITH HIS BURDEN. 


‘*T don’t know. But there’s no use crying 
over spilt guns. We’re lucky we didn’t lose 
everything we own. I move we eat!’’ 

But they had not yet learned the full extent 
of their disaster. Nina gathered firewood, as 
usual, while Jack unpacked the well-soaked 
skin bundles and laid out their slender stock 
of equipment and food to dry. The Indian 
mokoks, the bear steak, the camera, the pad- 
dies, the bags of food, the tin cups, the frying 
pan, his slender stock of cartridges, made a 
pitifully small outfit. 

**All ready, Jack—give me a match!’’ Nina 
ealled to him. 

Jack felt absently, first in one pocket, and 
then in the other. Suddenly he straightened 
up and felt desperately throughout his cloth- 
ing. At last he crossed over to his sister. 

‘*Nina, dear, we’re up against it,’’ he said 
slowly. ‘‘The matches are gone!- The water 
must have swept the box out of my pocket.’’ 

It seemed to Jack that his cup of bitterness 
was full. Better a thousand times to have 
stayed with the Indians than to have escaped 
them only to perish miserably in the woods 
for want of fire, food, and protection. 

Nina watched him anxiously. Something 
of what was passing in his mind showed in 
his face, but not all of it. She laid her hand 
timidly on his arm. 

‘*What is it, brother? 
some other way ?’’ 


Can’t we make fire 


**T don’t know, kid. But, thun‘<r. if we 
can’t, it won’t be for lack of trying ‘’’ 
**How do we try? Whatdowedo?’”’ Nina 


knew that the way to get that hopeless look 
from her brother’s face was to give him 
something to do. ‘*Tell me, 
so that I can help.’’ 

**T’ve heard of rubbing two 
sticks together, and I know the 
Boy Seouts make fire with sticks 
andabow. They put one stick 
in a twist of the bowstring and 
use the string to twirl the stick, 
which is pressed against a block. 
Then there is flint and steel. 
I'll try that way first, I guess.’’ 

Taking the light axe, which 
had luckily not been spilled 
from the canoe, Jack soon got 
some touchwood from a dead 
birch; but whether it was be- 
cause he could find no real flint, 
or because he did not know how 
to use it properly, no sparks that 
he could strike would ignite the 
most powdery of touchwood. 

‘“*Tf I only had some half- 
burned tinder !’’ he cried. “But 
I can’t make tinder without a 
fire, and apparently I can’t 
make a fire this way without 
tinder. ’’ 

‘*Never mind. Try the bow- 
string way.’’ 

Jack started toward his outfit, 
but he had not taken more than 
three steps before he remem- 
bered. ‘“‘We can’t do that, 
Nina,’’ he said. ‘The fishing 
lines are gone. I haven’t a bit 
of cord left for the bowstring. ’’ 

‘*Ribbon?’’ suggested Nina, 
hopefully pulling at the bedrag- 
gled ribbon that held her looped 
brown braids together. ‘‘Can’t 
we make cord out of our cloth- 
ing?’’ 

But the ribbon was not long 
enough for his purpose. Nina 
spent an hour unraveling a handkerchief and 
plaiting a cord; but that was too weak, and 
broke with the first trial. For an hour Jack 
hunted along the shore for the fishing tackle, 
hoping against hope that it might have been 
washed up on the rocks; but he could find no 
trace of it. Then he tried his shoe laces, but 
they had been broken and knotted so many times 
that he could get no smooth motion with them. 
A strip of skin from the new bear robe proved 
sufficiently strong, but not pliable enough. 

Dried to the skin with his exertions and the 
sun, Jack now tried rubbing two sticks together. 
After an hour of labor, during which his hands, 
toughened as they were, became sore and blis- 
tered, Jack acknowledged defeat. 

‘*The stick isn’t even too hot to hold, and 
that’s the best I can do. I’m afraid — 

‘*No, you’re not!’? Nina interrupted. ‘‘Now 
let’s eat a raw food meal—some jerked venison, 
and maybe some raw fish, if you can find one 
toclub. Ihave heard of raw-beef sandwiches, 
and I don’t see why some raw bear steak 
shouldn’t be just as eatable. If the salt is 
dry enough, we can try.’’ 

Jack was grateful for any comfort in his 
distress, but the meal was not a success. The 
jerked beef they could eat, but they felt that 
they ought to hoard it. The raw meat neither 
of them could swallow. 

**T guess, little sister, we are up against it 
hard. I shouldn’t mind, if it weren’t for 
you, but I’m —’’ 

Jack stared in astonishment. Nina had 
sprung to her feet, with her eyes alight. 

‘*T have it!’ she cried joyfully. ‘‘Jack, O 
Jack, dear, you are sitting right by the fire! 
And neither of us knew it till just now!’’ 

TO BE CONTINUED. 
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FACT AND COMMENT. 


HE shiftless man usually prefers to follow 
the line of least persistence. 


All are Sometimes what they Always should 
be. 

What they Sometimes are, they Always could 
be. 


OOD manners are more than etiquette. 
The boy who listens attentively while his 
father or mother tells a story that he has heard 
before has more than good training; he has 
the right kind of heart. 
NEW YORK newspaper asked twenty- 
eight novelists, some American and some 
English, to name the six greatest novels in our 
language. The novel that received far more 
votes than any other was Thackeray’s ‘‘ Vanity 
Fair.’’ Have you read it? 
N every college the first few weeks of the 
new year reveal how impossible it is for 
entrance examinations to determine finally in 
every case the fitness of young men to be in 
college. The boy with a weak will has no 
more business there than the boy with a weak 
mind. 


HE Rocky Mountain National Park in 

northern Colorado, which was dedicated 
last month, is the fourteenth great tract of 
land that the national government has set 
apart for the use and enjoyment of the public. 
The new reservation includes the wonderful 
saucer-shaped Estes Park and the neighboring 
region that lies under the shadow of Longs 
Peak. 


HE New York newspapers have been dis- 

cussing whether girls who are plain stand 
as good a chance in the business world as girls 
who are pretty. As might be expected, the 
discussion has brought out that in keeping a 
position skill and trustworthiness count far 
more than beauty, and incidentally that plain 
girls of pleasing disposition are far more in 
demand in offices and stores than pretty girls 
of sour disposition. 


CCORDING to a recent census, the popu- 
lation of New York City has reached 
5,000,000—an increase in the past five years 
of about 300,000. Yet in that period, Man- 
hattan, the most densely populated of the five 
boroughs, has lost 187,000 inhabitants. The 
lessening of immigration, the return to Europe 
of army reservists, and the cleaning out of 
tenements to make way for breathing spots 
and commercial buildings account for that 
desirable decrease. 


T the age of twenty-six, Rufus Isaacs, 
member of a respectable but inconspicuous 
Jewish family of London, had, in the eyes of 
his family and friends, made a bad failure of 
life. Hehad tried the sea, and was tired of it. 
He had tried banking, and was a bankrupt. 
Then he began to study law. Last month, at 
the age of fifty-five, he came to America as 
Baron Reading, Lord Chief Justice of Eng- 
land, the chairman of the Anglo-French Com- 
mission, and the bearer of responsibility that 
is almost without parallel in the history of the 
empire. 


OST persons, if asked which we use the 

more of, salt or sugar, would probably 
say sugar, but the statisticians at Washington 
figure that the per capita consumption of salt 
in the United States last year was almost 
exactly 100 pounds, and of sugar 89.14. The 
statement is, however, somewhat misleading. 
No person could eat two pounds of salt a week 
and expect to live. Much that is set down to 
the per capita consumption is really used in 
curing meat and fish that later on are exported, 
and in making pickles and freezing ice cream. 
We consume more ice cream than all the rest 
of the world put together. 


NE-HALF of the tracks of the Eastern 

Railway of France and nearly three hun- 
dred of its stations lie in devastated territory 
to the north of the French lines. As a con- 
sequence, the road is seriously crippled, but 
it has done its best to provide for those of its 
employees who can no longer work or who are 


fighting in the trenches. Every soldier em- 
ployee receives half pay; if a soldier employee 
is married, his wife receives the other half. 
Every employee who has lost his position 
because of the German occupation receives his 
regular salary. That is only a single instance 
of the whole-hearted sacrifices made by the 
entire French nation in the present war. 

HE United States government has become 

an active partner in the hotel business. 
In return for a twenty-one-year concession of 
the right to run hotels and rest houses in 
Yosemite Valley, the government will receive 
half the profits from a large hotel soon to be 
built at the foot of Yosemite Falls and from 
another at Glacier Point. Eventually there will 
also be fifteen smaller inns at different points in 
the park, so that visitors ean find convenient 
accommodations at reasonable rates, and will no 
longer be obliged to encumber themselves with 
camping outfits. 
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THE PROPOSED FOREIGN LOAN. 


N the arrival in New York of represent- 
QO atives of the British and the French 

governments, the project of a loan in 
the United States to the allied powers took 
definite form, and became immediately the 
| subject of discussion in other than its financial 
aspects. Would it, by giving important aid to 
one camp of the belligerents, make the United 
States guilty of unneutrality? A ready an- 
swer, which, however, does nct satisfy the 
adherents of the other party, is that, if Ger- 
many should ask for similar help, it would 
find the gevernment of the United Stafes 
neither giving nor withholding more approval 
than, in the case of the loan now proposed. 
But. simee: Germany has no. heavy debt. in the 
United: States to liquidate, it does not need an 
American loan. The. question: of neutrality 
may safely: be left to the government. 

One objection, however, that was raised by 
persons who evidently did not quite compre- 
hend the methods of financial operations, 
great and small, is easily disposed of. They 
feared that the loan would drain away too 
much of the gold in the country. The trans- 
action, as they understood it, would be like 
an ordinary case of borrowing; the gold would 
actually pass out of our pockets into the pockets 
of France and England. . 

As a matter of fact, unless the character of 
our foreign trade should greatly change, not 
a single ounce of gold will be exported as a 
consequence of the loan. The governments 
borrowing here will merely establish a credit 
with our banks. That is what usually hap- 
pens when merchants or companies borrow 
money at a bank. They do not withdraw the 
money at once; perhaps they never personally 
withdraw it. They leave it on deposit, and 
it stands to their credit to be drawn upon as 
needed. In this case the countries concerned 
in the loan are making large purchases here. 
Instead of sending over gold to pay for those 
purchases, they will draw checks on the 
banks where the sums that they borrowed are 
deposited. 

In short, the loan is a device to relieve those 
countries from sending gold, which they need, 
to us who do not need it. By drawing on the 
loan, they can continue to buy of us at a rate 
of exchange that will be nearly normal. 
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MEXICO. 


F the Pan-American conference has suc- 
ceeded in finding the solution of the 
Mexican problem, and if—a much bigger if 
—the Mexican factions accept that solution, 
one of the most perplexing situations that ever 
confronted our government will be cleared. 
The plan that the conference proposes is 
simplicity itself. It assumes, correctly beyond 
doubt, that Mexico must eventually be ruled 
by a strong hand, as it was under Diaz, and 
| Points out that the first step should be to 
| determine which of the several claimants who 
| are now warring against one another is the 
| Strongest, and therefore the most likely to suc- 
|eeed. As soon as he is discovered, all the 
| governments of the continent will recognize 
|him, and from their support he will derive 
| additional power to deal with rebels. So 
stated, the situation seems promising. 
The only question that remains is: Will the 





terms? It is a large question. 
spirits will urge that national pride should not 
| suffer Mexico to accept such an arrangement. 
| A large number of Mexicans are jealous of 
foreign interference, however amicably exer- 
cised, and make much of the right to settle 
their own difficulties in their own way; and 
they have many sympathizers who are ready 











to take up arms in defense of what they con- 
ceive to be the national cause. 

But, after all, that would mean only that 
the president recognized by the other Ameri- 
can governments could not get the office by 
peaceful means; and if they pick the right 
man he ought to be able in a comparatively 
short time to quell disorder and revolution. 
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PRIDE AND THRIFT. 


HEN Benjamin Franklin preached 

\ \ his hard, sound doctrine of thrift and 

saving to a people well prepared to 
profit by his words, he had in mind more than 
the accumulation of money, more than the 
building up of comfort and prosperity. He 
knew better than most men that the driving 
power of thrift is wholesome pride, that the 
shrinking of the sensitive soul from pauperism 
in any shape is the only influence strong 
enough to support hardship and self-denial. 
And he also knew that this independence of 
character is the backbone of national sanity 
and self-respect. 

Prudence is an unlovely quality. The saints 
of the Eastern and of the Western world have 
been alike disposed to contemn it. But pagan 
Rome ranked it with justice; and Christian 
theology, borrowing from Rome, gave it place 
with the cardinal virtues. If it asks much it 
gives.more. ‘The careful husbandry of early 
Puritan and Quaker laid the foundations of 
wealth, and made possible education and self- 
development. A race of men and women, 
reared in robust simplicity, looked the world 
in the face, feared no frugalities, and whined 
for no favors. They did not like to economize 
any more than we like it now. They wanted 
what they could not afford just as much as we 
want itnow. But they were a prouder people 
than we are now. Genteel mendicancy was 
as distasteful to their spirits as holding out a 
hat on the street corner. 

We have grown kinder since, those stern 
days. ‘‘Service’’ is now our watchword. In 
our anxiety to smooth our neighbor’s path, we 
have pressed fhe state, the city, the church, 
the club, the college into work. We have made 
the world a better and a softer place to live 
in; but the pride that promoted thrift and 
fostered independence is waning visibly. An 
immigrant family for whose sore needs a char- 
itable association had appropriated six dollars 
spent half that money in having their pictures 
taken. They said truthfully and touchingly 
that as long as they lived they might never 
again have a chance to be photographed, and 
that ‘‘if anything happened to them,’’ the 
pictures would be a consolation. They were 
simple, kindly people, but they belonged to a 
recognized type. They would go on asking 
and receiving alms while they lived. 

Three years ago a famous prima donna gave 
a concert in a small town in the Middle West. 
The tickets were two dollars and a half; and 
a certain minister and his wife—music lovers 
living frugally on a small salary—determined 
to give themselves the rare delight of going. 
It was a great deal of money to spend on a 
night’s entertainment, but such temptation 
seldom came their way. When the point was 
happily settled, they heard that a friend and 
parishioner had been thrown out of work. He 
was in great distress, and there were little 
children to consider. The minister’s wife had 
a hard half hour of renunciation. Then she 
sent the five dollars with a pretty note to her 
neighbor, and tried not very successfully to 
forget the pleasure she had foregone. Two 
days later she received a rapturous note of 
thanks. The grateful parishioners wrote that 
the money had come like dew from heaven. 
They had so longed to hear the concert, and 
they had given up all hope, when that blessed 
letter arrived. Five dollars was just enough 
to buy the tickets, and they would never, 
never, never forget the enjoyment that so kind 
a friend had given them. 
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COMING BACK TO TOWN. 


T does not matter much how pleasant the 
vacation has been, how delightful you have 
found the change from city life to country 


| or seaside life; when the time for returning 
Mexicans allow peace to be restored on those | to the old surroundings and the old routine 
If we can | arrives, you are seldom very deeply reluctant 
judge the future by the past, many uneasy | 


to go. Your house may be little and your 
furniture shabby, but you feel that you will 
be glad to see them again. Your occupation 
may not be the most interesting in the world, 
or your success in it astonishing; yet somehow 
the more agreeable activities of vacation tend 
toemake you contemplate it with less distaste 
and more hope. And you quite rejoice at the 





prospect of seeing again the faces of your 
friends and fellow workers; you did not in the 
least mind leaving them, but you are aware of 
a distinct eagerness to rejoin them. 

Perhaps the foretaste of return is sweeter 
than the fact. The house is uglier and the 
furniture shabbier than you remembered them 
as being, your check book shows a smaller 
balance than you had intended it to show, the 
work is as dull as ever, and your friends are 
not half so excited by your reappearance as 
they might be. But the disappointment is 
fleeting; you are more alive to the compensa- 
tions in your life than you were before you 
broke away from the routine of it; you find 
in the city streets, in the shops, the houses, 
and the crowds a stimulus to which before 
departing from them you had ceased to re- 
spond. 

So you get into your stride again; you 
say to yourself, ‘‘After all, the old town isa 
pretty good place to come back to’’; you are 
happy to be earning your living at the task 
for which you have fitted yourself. The after- 
glow of the well-spent vacation is really the 


best part of it. ; 
* © 


THE NEW YORK CONSTITUTION. 


NEW constitution is now before the 
A voters of New York State for their ac- 
ceptance or rejection. The Companion 
recently referred to one important part of the 
instrument, the modified ‘‘short ballot,’’ which 
reduces the number of state officers to be elected 
by the people and invests the governor with 
enlarged powers of appointment. But that is 
not the only noteworthy result of the work of 
the convention. The proposed constitution is 
remarkable not only for what it contains, but 
also for what it does not contain. 

Should the constitution be adopted, there 
will be a great reform in financial matters. 
It provides for a ‘‘budget’’—a device intended 
to adapt revenue to expenditure and expendi- 
ture to revenue. Neither Congress nor any 
state of the Union has heretofore adopted a 
true budget system, which is almost univer- 
sally in use in European countries, and which 
is indispensable in the interest of economy and 
financial prudence. 

Home rule for cities, and to a lesser degree 
for counties, is another important provision of 
the constitution, not so radical in its terms as 
some members wished it to be, but too radical 
in the opinion of others. Its working will be 
watched with interest. Moreover, there is a 
moderate measure of reform in legal procedure, 
although the system of a popular election of 
judges, which many law reformers hoped to 
see abolished, is retained. 'To meet the modern 
demand for the protection of the weak and of 
labor generally, the new constitution greatly 
enlarges the power of the legislature to pass 
measures of which workmen’s compensation is 
an example. Those are only a few of the 
interesting changes proposed. 

On the other hand, the New York conven- 
tion did not give countenance to any of the 
innovations in the representative system, such 
as the initiative, the referendum, and the 
recall. In fact, it made few fundamental 
changes. All the amendments it has proposed 
are matters mainly of detail—changes in the 
application of well-tried principles. That 
may not, and probably does not, signify that 
the radicalism that produced great changes in 
the constitutions of many of the Western States 
has spent itself ; it does mean that those changes 
did not commend themselves to the New York 
convention. 

It was a remarkably able body of men, and 
conducted its deliberations with dignity and 
a statesmanlike disposition to achieve the best 
results. Unless the people of the state are 
divided in opinion very differently from the 
members of the convention, the new constitu- 
tion will be ratified by a iarge majority, for 
on the final test more than three-fourths of 
the members recorded themselves in its favor. 
It was not, and should not have been, a party 
vote. 


CURRENT EVENTS 


HE FRYE CASE.—On September 23d, 

the State Department announced that it 
had received a wholly friendly and concili- 
atory note from Berlin in reply to the protest 
of the United States against the destruction 
of the merchant ship William P. Frye by a 
German warship. The German government 
gave formal assurance that henceforth no 
American vessel carrying conditional contra- 
band will be destroyed, even though deemed a 
lawful prize. The right to destroy a vessel 
that carries absolute contraband is reserved, 
but the promise is given that that will be done 
only in eases of extreme necessity. These 
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Boys! Own a Man’s 


assurances from Germany were regarded in 
Washington as an important concession, al- 
though naturally it is of less importance than 
would be the case if German commerce raid- 
ers were still at large on the seas. 
cy . 

HE DETAINED CARGOES.— By an 

order of September 24th, the British gov- 
ernment has cleared the way for the release of 
American-owned goods of German or Austrian 
origin that have been held up at neutral 
ports of Europe by the British order in coun- 
cil. The British embassy at Washington 
announced that it was ready to receive appli- 


infantry attack began on Saturday morning, 
September 25th. Before night fell the allies 
had occupied German trenches along fronts of 
more than twenty miles, had penetrated the 
opposing lines in some places more than two 
miles, and had captured more than twenty 
thousand unwounded German soldiers, many 
field guns, and great quantities of war material. 

There were two principal theatres of action, 
one on the British front, from above Ypres to 
where the British line joins the French line 
near Arras, and the other in the region of 
Champagne, which extends, roughly, from 
near Reims through Perthes and Suippes to 





eations for the release of such cargoes in cases 


where the American importers had either paid | 


for the goods, or made themselves liable for 
The merchan- 
000. 


payment, before March 1, 1915. 
dise thus detained is worth about $167,000, 
& 
HE GRAND ARMY.—The forty-ninth 
annual encampment of the Grand Army 
of the Republic was held in Washington during 
the week of September 27th. Thousands of | 
survivors of the Grand Review of May, 1865, 
marched over the same route in the parade of | 


September 29th. President Wilson reviewed | 
the parade, and addressed the veterans both | 


at their headquarters in Washington and at 
the Memorial Amphitheatre at Arlington. 
& 
AITI.—On September 26th, there was a 
clash two miles from Cape Haitien 


between a body of American marines and a| 


large force of Haitian rebels, who had refused 
to disarm. Admiral Caperton reported that 
fifty of the rebels were killed; one of the 
Americans was killed and ten were wounded. 
& 

EXICO.— Following the announcement 

by the Pan-American conferees that the 
leader of the strongest Mexican faction would 
soon be recognized, the adherents of Villa 
redoubled their efforts to show that Carranza 
controlled much less of the country than he} 
asserted. There was a period of renewed | 
military activities in various parts of the sadly | 








FROM TEXAS TO MEXICO. 


devastated and harassed country, but no battles 
of great importance. —— On September 24th, 
Seventy or more Mexicans attacked the Texas 
village of Progreso, on the Rio Grande, thirty- 
five miles above Brownsville; and when a 
detachment of United States cavalry drove 
them back to Mexican territory, several hun- 
dred intrenched Mexicans, some of whom 
were in Carranza uniforms, covered their 
retreat. Many of the raiders were killed, 
and one American trooper was killed and an 
officer wounded. The encounter was viewed 
in Washington as the most serious of the 
many border disturbances of the past few 
months. ——On September 26th, United States 
customs officers at Laredo, Texas, acting on 
orders from Washington, held up half a million 
cartridges and many army rifles destined for 
use by the forces of Carranza. 
® 

HE AUSTRIAN AMBASSADOR.—On 

September 23d, the Department of State 
at Washington acknowledged the request of 


Doctor Dumba, the Austro-Hungarian am- | 


bassador, for a safe-conduct to Europe, and 
informed him that it had taken up the subject 
with Vienna. The inference was plain that 
the United States would not give the ambas- 
sador a safe-conduct for a leave of absence, 
but would give one only when it had received 
an answer to its request for Doctor Dumba’s 
recall. On September 27th, word came from 
Vienna that the Austro-Hungarian govern- 
ment would formally recall Doctor Dumba, 
and he made plans to sail on October 5th. 
@ 

ECENT DEATHS.—In New York City, 

on September 22d, Dr. Austin Flint, 
eminent physiologist, aged 79 years.——In 
Summit, New Jersey, on September 2ist, 
Anthony Comstock, for more than forty years 
an active crusader against vice, aged 71 years. 
— In Glasgow, on September 26th, J. Keir 
Hardie, leader of the Labor party in the 
British Parliament, aged 59 years. 


THE BUROPEAN WAR. 


(From September 22d to September 29th.) 


The week with which this record deals 


brought the long-awaited ‘‘great drive’? by 


the English and French on the western battle 


front. After weeks of incessant cannonading, 
designed not only to demolish the German 
trenches, supply stations and transportation | 


lines, but also to demoralize the enemy, the the Trentino. 


the Forest of Argonne. The British troops 
pushed forward with special success in the 
neighborhood of Loos and Lens. The French 
| made the most important advances, however, | 
|in the Champagne region, where their aim | 
| was to cut the railway line from Bazancourt 
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AN AEROPLANE VIEW OF SUIPPES. 


| to Challerange. During the next three days | 
the fighting continued with unabated fury, 
and the meagre reports indicated that it was, | 
perhaps, the most bloody struggle of the| 
war, with enormous losses on both sides— | 
a struggle in which the allies sought to con- | 
solidate and maintain their gains, and the | 
Germans tried by desperate counter-attacks to 
regain the lost ground. 

Berlin belittled the advances made by the | 
| allies, and insisted that they had not suc- 

| ceeded in penetrating the main German line | 
| of defense. It announced the capture of seven | 
thousand French and British soldiers,—a cap- | 

ture of which the London and Paris dispatches 
made no mention,—and also the destruction of 
a British warship that had joined in a vigorous 
attack on the German positions on the Belgian 
coast, especially on Zeebrugge. 

The news of the vigorous offensive caused 
great rejoicing in London and Paris, where it 
was felt that the advances would soon force 
the German army to abandon the Verdun 
region—if not a considerable part of the curving 
front in France. Some observers expressed the 
opinion that the offensive was too costly to be | 
carried far, and that it was more probably 
designed to relieve the situation in Russia and 
in the Balkans than to be a serious effort to 
force the Germans from France and Belgium. 

The German invasion of Russia showed 
little progress during the week, although des- 
perate fighting continued in the region of 
Dvinsk. The Russian defense was undeniably 
stiffer, and it became apparent that the Ger- 
mans would have a hard task to maintain their 
eastern front of seven hundred miles, to say | 
nothing of continuing their great effort to| 
crush the main Russian army or to force a| 
way to Riga or Petrograd. Below the Pripyat | 
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KING CONSTANTINE OF GREECE, IN THE CENTRE, 
WITH THE ROYAL PRINCES OF BULGARIA, 
SERBIA, AND MONTENEGRO. 


marshes the Austrian campaign grew more 
feeble, and the Russians began to push their 
way back to the Galician border. 

The Teutonic army of 800,000 men, said to 
be massed on the Serbian frontier, did not make 
the expected attempt to force its way through 
to the relief of Turkey; nor did Bulgaria, 
in anticipation of its coming, definitely throw 
in its fortunes with those of Germany and | 
Austria. Greece answered the mobilization 
of the Bulgarian army with the prompt mobi- 
lization of its own army; and when Roumania 
asked Bulgaria its intentions, Sofia repeated 
its familiar assurance that it intended merely 
to maintain an armed neutrality. 

The week brought a more vigorous offensive 
by the Italian army. In a succession of ad- 
vances that must have been picturesque and 
thrilling, the Italian troops scaled mountains 
ten thousand feet high, forced back the Aus- 
trians on the summits, and captured several 
positions in the western and northern parts of 
| the Tirol—another step in the slow envelop- 
ment of the region that includes Trent and 


















Billiard 





Brunswick Home Carom and Pocket 
Billiard Tables are made of rare and 
beautiful woods. Not toys—but scien- 
tific tables, with accurate angles, ever- 
level bed—life! speed! lightning-action! 

Yet our prices are low—due to mam- 
moth output—now $27 upward. Forwe 
are the world’s largest makers and sell 
to thousands yearly. 


Playing Outfit Free 
Balls, Cues, Cue Clamps, Tips, Brush, 
Cover, Rack, Markers, Spirit Level, 
expert book on ‘‘How to Play,’ etc., all 
included without extra cost. 


30 Days’ FREE Trial 
Then 10c a Day 


Our plan lets you try any Brunswick 
right in your own home 30 days free. 





Soon Paid at 10c a Day 


Our handsomely illustrated billiard book—sent FREE te every boy—reveals 
the rousing sport thousands of boys are enjoying right at home. 
parents praise billiards and pay fo piay till the table is paid for. 
room, attic, basement or loft gives plenty of space for a real Brunswick Carom 
or Pocket Table—now made in sizes from 2%x5 feet to 414 x9 feet, regulation. 


“BABY GRAND” 


Combination Carom and 


Superb Brunswick 


“Baby Grand” 


“GRAND,” “CONVERTIBLES” and New Junior “‘DEMOUNTABLES” 
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Table! 


How their 
How any 













Pocket Style 









You can pay monthly as you play— 
terms as low as $5 down and 10c a day. 

Our famous book— “‘Billiards— The 
Home Magnet’’—shows these tables 
in all their handsome colors; gives 
full details, prices, terms, etc. The 
coupon brings it—send today! 


Mail For Billiard BookFREE 


The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. 4 
Dept. 17 J, 623-633 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 

Send postpaid, free, color-illustrated book = 
Billiards—The Home Magnet” ! 


and details of your 30-day Home Trial Offer. Jj 
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St ! War Packet Special. Stamps from Servia, Belgium, | 
amps: France, Russia, Germany, Turkey, England, 
etc., 105 vars., Ze. 1000 fine mixed, 20c._ New 32-page List | 
FREE. Agts. wtd., 50%. IBuy Stamps. L.B.Dover, St.Louis, M 





A DETERMINED WOMAN 
FINALLY FOUND A FOOD THAT HELPED HER. 


“When I first read of the remarkable effects of | 
Grape-Nuts food, I determined to secure some,” | 
says a Missouri woman. “At that time there was | 
none kept in this town, but my husband ordered | 
some from a Chicago traveler. 

“T had been greatly afflicted with sudden attacks 


of cramps, nausea, and vomiting. Tried all sorts | 


of remedies and physicians, but obtained only 
temporary relief. As soon as I began to use 
Grape-Nuts the cramps disappeared and have 
never returned. 

“My old attacks of sick stomach were a little 


| slower to yield, but by continuing the food, that 
| trouble has disappeared entirely. 
| perfectly well, can eat anything and everything I 


I am today 


wish, without paying the penalty that I used to. 
We would not keep house without Grape-Nuts. 
“My husband was so delighted with the benefits 
I received that he has been recommending Grape- 
Nuts to his customers and has built up a very 


| large trade on the food. He sells it to many of 


the leading physicians of the county, who recom- 
mend Grape-Nuts very generally. There is some 
satisfaction in using a really scientifically pre- 
pared food.” 

**There’s a Reason.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Ever read the above letter? A new one appears 
from time to time. They are genuine, true, and 
full of human interest. 








Do You Need More Money? 





Tob: help your batons —to help your children 
—to help yourself? We can show you an easy 
way thatis dignified, honorable and profitable. 

The bo ao — women shown above are all 
Sree from with money.coming in. Each 
of them hes “founded, ‘with our help, a growing and 
prosperous business and every year sees each of them 
pm —_— And these cases are by nomeans 


In More Than 9,000 Cases We Have Helped 

ambitious, deserving w You can do the sam 

as they have done, Sell W World’s Star Hosiery an and 

Klean-Knit Underwear in your home town. No pre- 

necessary—we Ce pend you how to 
land 







vious experience 
make money in aneasy, way. 
We se! m the mill to the home through our local 
representatives, and our lines of hosiery and underwear for 
men, women gad chi are famous the world over. 
Write today for our free ca: 
story 


Nttelle thowho ~ 









Bay City, Mich, 











Dept. 348 
We have been in business here for more than 20 years 


Be the First in Your Club 


School, City or Town, to wear this pure, 
all wool sweater, double collar and 
cuffs. Your choice in colors. This 
jersey was selected by 10,000 ot 
my customers for last season. Your 
chum will recommend it. My 1915- 
1916 catalogue is now ready. Write 
me and learn my offer for your 
club’s order. Popular Prices. Best 
Grade Sporting Goods—Football, 
Basketball, Baseball, 1b ae Golf, 
etc. WRITE ME NOW 
JACK SHANNON Co., DEPT. 50, 54 E MowRoE fm. CHICAGO 


New Card Game—Funniest Ever 


‘“HINKEM—BINKEM” 


Fascinating, scientific, instruc- 

tive card game for every mem- 

ber of the family. Heaps of fun; 

surprises every minute; keeps 

you wide awake and roaring 

with laughter. L -atest thing out. 
m't talk to the Ghost.’ 


stpaid. LL Hinkem-Binkem Co. 
postp 1 


Send today. 
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Fyn it into day. 
e@ power. 


| as a lantern 








, garage, camp 
and around the farm. Write for big free 
fer. Special o; nity to farmers, 
stockmen and motorists. Agents make 


money. 
ACORN BRASS MFG. CO., 722 Acorn Bidg., Chicago 















In Your 


—some boy is going to prove himself the 
best marksman. Will you be that boy? Fifty 
valuable prizes will be awarded to the fifty 
winners of the Grand National King Marksman- 
ship Contest which will be held November 8 to 13 


Town 





(inclusive). Every boy 16 years of age or under 
can take part—and it costs nothing to participate. 
Your dealer can tell you all about the Contest 
and supply you with a free target. If he shouldn’t 
be able to, just send us a postal with his name and 
address and we will forward targets and informa- 
| tion to him. Write for our illustrated booklet F. 


THE MARKHAM AIR RIFLE CO. 
PLYMOUTH, MICH. 


Pacific Coast Office 
Phil B. Bekeart, 717 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 





Sand & Hulfish, 11 Hansa Haus, Baltimore, Md. 
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OFTLY down the wooded glen, 
Tasseled with the plumy thistle, 
Steps the Piper Pied again, 
Blowing on his mellow whistle. 


Squirrel’s bark and call of quail 
Mimics he, the tuneful variet, 

As he steals along the dale 
Ragged in his gold and scarlet. 


Close behind him as he plays, 
Hand in hand, there follow after 
All the little summery days, 
Light of foot and full of laughter. 


Arms heaped high with autumn spoils, 
Goldenrod and purple aster, 

Caught within the Piper’s toils, 
Fast they follow him and faster, 


Till they reach the mountain side, 
Where old Winter keeps the portal ; 

There they vanish with their guide, 
To be seen no more of mortal. 


Only down the wooded glen, 
Ravished of its plumy thistle, 
Far and faint is heard again 
The echo of the Piper’s whistle! 


* © 


THE UNFORGIVING SPIRIT. 


SUPPOSE you thought it strange I 
4 wasn’t at communion last Sunday.” 
Mrs. Hammond spoke abruptly, and 
hitched her chair as if she were not 
quite at her ease. ‘I wanted to speak 
to you about it. I was partly ready 
when I saw the Warrens go past. I can’t sit 
down pt the Lord’s Table with that woman, and 
I won’t. I’m thankful they don’t go very often.” 
“You should be thankful, too, that God per- 
mitted you to see the matter in so clear a light, 
Mrs. Hammond. In the circumstances, there was 
no other way.” 
The minister’s keen gray eyes searched her face. 
“I’m afraid I don’t quite catch your meaning, 
Mr. Seymour.”” There was a trace of constraint 
in the woman’s tone. “I try to do what is right, 
but there’s a limit to everything.” 
“Except the pardoning mercy of God,” the min- 
ister added. ‘I reminded Dick Russell of that 
when he came to me a fortnight ago. We all know 














Dick’s weakness for drink, and one of the elders | 


didn’t want to take him into the church a year 
ago. Dick is in earnest, and I believe he’ll win in 
the end; but his appetite got the better of him 
recently, and he told me, with tears in his eyes, 
that he wasn’t fit to come to the Lord’s Table. I 
couldn’t agree with him. I felt sure that his 
broken, humbled, contrite spirit would go a long 
way with the Master of the Feast.” 

**People have spoken about it,”” Mrs. Hammond 
said weakly. “Some think it reflects on the 
chureh.” 

“The church isn’t kept up for purposes of ex- 
hibition, Mrs. Hammond,” the minister replied. 
“It’s a hospital for weak, sick, faltering souls. If 
Dick was sincerely sorry for his slip into sin, God 
certainly has forgiven him. But the Lord Jesus 
has said expressly, ‘If ye forgive not men their 
trespasses, neither will your Father forgive your 
trespasses.’ There is hardly another sin put so 
severely under the ban as the sin of the unfor- 
giving spirit. 

**You just said you wouldn’t sit down at the 
Lord’s Table with Mrs. Warren. That was well 
put, for you barred yourself by your unwillingness 
to forgive. I don’t know what your grievances are, 
but I know they can’t be greater than the Master 
could urge against many of us, if He chose to do 
so. If some of the men who had a hand in the 
crucifixion had come to the Holy Supper years 
after, I’m sure the Lord wouldn’t have refused to 
sit down with them. He wouldn’t be Christ if He 
did.” 

“And we can’t be Christians if we do refuse,” 
Mrs. Hammond added, in a humbled voice. ‘I 
think I’ve felt the force of that reasoning some- 
times,—deep down in my heart,—but I’ve evaded 
the conclusion.” 

“There is a beautiful legend that after long wan- 
derings Judas Iscariot came finally to a lighted 
hall, where the Lord’s Supper was spread,” the 
minister went on, after a pause. ‘The light at- 
tracted him. He saw the shadows of the guests 
moving to and fro inside, but his sad heart told 
him that such things were not for him. Then the 
Master appeared at the open door and beckoned 
the outcast disciple, and full of wonder, Judas 
fell at the feet of his betrayed Lord. It is only a 
legend, and yet it is true to the gentle heart of 
Jesus. There is no barrier beyond which His 
forgiving spirit may not pass. And for us the 
inference is too plain to be mistaken.”’ 

i battle, whereat he laughed; but the 

Paynim who shore his tall plume he 


cursed deeply, and rested not till he had, with his 
good sword, shorn off his head.” 

That was in the day when every gentleman who 
was not a priest must be a fighter, and could be a 
dandy only by the way. It was many years later 
that another type arose, dandy first and fighter 
afterward: the graceful idler, the society fop, sud- 
denly transformed by patriotism, at his country’s 
call, into a hero. History proved him, fiction 
adopted him; he became one of the most popular 
figures in drama, story, and romance. But until 
now neither fact nor fiction has supplied a corre- 
sponding type of heroine. 

The great war of to-day, although it demands of 
many of the noble women who have answered the 
call greater ability, responsibility, and thorough- 
ness of training than has ever been demanded of 
women before, has also offered opportunities of 
service to others, hitherto merely women of fash- 
ion and the gay world, which many have eagerly 
accepted. Women used only to organizing balls 
toil on committees; women who have shone in 
foreign capitals interpret for hapless refugees; 
women who have played with petted children in 
charming nurseries establish orphanages, care 
for destitute mothers, or adopt war babies. Other 
women, of the modern athletic type, untrained 
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WAR AND BUTTERFLIES. 


ENTURIES ago a chronicler of the cru- 
sades recorded quaintly of a certain 
vain and valorous knight: 

“Three wounds he received in this 














in nursing, devote their nerve and muscle to 
slaving in hospitals,—hastily improvised, ill- 
equipped, overcrowded, undermanned hospitals,— 
where they fag for the real nurses, and turn their 
hands to anything from writing wills and messages 
for dying men to menial and often horrible tasks 
of washing, scrubbing, and disinfecting. 

Others give themselves, with their automobiles, 
to the Red Cross, and drive their own cars, filled 
with wounded, over war-torn roads and half- 
wrecked bridges with skill and daring. Often 
they run them under fire, and not one of them has 
flinched. 

“If ever this terrible time, which seems an end- 
less nightmare, does really end,’ the American 
wife of an Englishman of high social position, who 
has been loyally working with the rest, wrote home 
recently, ‘‘and if I wake up to peace and pretty 
clothes and gay doings, and life as it used to be— 
sometimes I wonder who it will be that will wake? 


not J, the old Z of before the war; that I, my dear, 
is as dead as if she had been shot. I want to be 
happy and jolly again, yet when I think of the old 
life it seems no more possible to take it up and 
live.it than to go back and be a little girl. I have 
died, or grown up, or been born again since then 
—I don’t quite know which! I only know that I 
am, and must be, different, and that I cannot even 
wish to be the same again.” 
Sometimes to lose a self is to find a soul. 
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NAVIGATING THE SKEENA. 


HE frontier is the place for makeshifts and 

stop-gaps. Something that will serve must 

be made todo. ‘Thus when you take a steam- 

boat on the Skeena River in northwestern Canada 

you must expect neither the comfort nor the safety 

you take for granted on the Hudson. The author 
of “The New Garden of Canada” writes: 

The bronzed captain standing on the bridge gave 
a grin and nodded his head significantly at the 
waterway boiling and rushing at our feet. 

“We don’t navigate this river; we juggle our 
way down it!” he said. 

* And if you don’t do the trick neatly, what 
then?” 

“Oh, we just go to the bottom, that’s all. We 
manage as a rule to plump her nose into the bank 
and give the passengers a chance to get off.” 

“What happens to-you if you lose the boat?” 

“They just give us another in double-quick time. 
We have no board of trade inquiries out here. 
What’sthe use? Noone has a chart of the river; it 
never runs two days alike; captains are few and 
far between. If you lose the boat, it’s just hard 
| luck. That’s all there is to it.” 





| Such is the Skeena River steamboat captain’s 
| happy-go-lucky philosophy. It is typical of those 
| who have to steer their way up and down this 
fiercely moving channel of water. These men 
have to learn from experience where the innumer- 
able dangers lurk unseen, and knowledge of the 
position of a great many rocks has been gained in 
the Irish pilot’s manner, by scraping the boat’s 
hull over them, generally with no benefit to the 
boat! Numberless boats have gone down. Why, 
in one year the whole traffic between Hazelton 
and the coast was tied up, just because every 
vessel had hit hard luck, and was either a rusting 
shattered hulk at the bottom or lying a wreck on 
the bank. The Indian canoe was for months the 
only available vehicle of transport. 

We soon came to close grips with the foe. We 
had cast off the last rope, and the speeding waters 
picked up our little vessel and hurried her along 
viciously. On each side the river bubbled and 
frothed, with fringes of combing foam indicating 
the presence of sharp rocks just below the surface 
ready to give a savage snap at the boat if she ven- 
tured too close. The captain’s telegraph rang con- 
tinuously ; the engineer never left his station for an 
instant. Clang followed so hard after clang that 
it was strange that the engineer could interpret 
the instructions correctly, and without hesitation. 

In this upper stretch the worst place is the 
“ Hornets’ Nest.” Certainly no band of yellow 
jackets was ever readier to sting the interloper 
than are those jagged rocks. The surface is 
merely an expanse of short, choppy, milky waves 
tumbling and fussing in all directions. The 
steamer passes through strange contortions to 
steer clear of this, that, and something else. It is 
a fortunate circumstance for the passengers that 
the boats are of shallow draft, for often there is 
only an inch or two between a granite tooth and 
the bottom of the boat, particularly late in the 
year, when the water is low. 

A few seasons ago one boat was pulling warily 
up, hand over hand, by means of the line, when 
there was a jar and a scrape. Half the hull had 
gone, and the captain just managed to get the 
cripple beached. Another craft, lower down, 
heard of her sister’s fate and hurried to her assist- 
ance. But she had not gone far when there was 
another greedy snap and shiver. Her captain had 
to make a quick turn for the bank. Both lay on 
the mud within a few feet of each other all the 
winter, showing their gaping wounds, until the 
season broke and a third vessel came up the stream 
with a gang of repairers on board. They strapped 
up the injuries temporarily, and towed the dis- 
abled craft down to Prince Rupert, where they 
were propped on the slips and equipped with new 
hulls. Soon both were wrestling with the river 
once more, but a short time before our journey 
one of them got trapped again. On the Skeena, 
hull patching is one of the busiest of occupations. 


* 


A TRULY GOOD SCOUT. 


HAVE just been reading “ Mind Your Own 

Business” in The Companion, writes a sub- 

scriber. It has interested me and my son very 
much, because he, too, has had a trying time in 
being “‘helpful” to strangers. , 

One night he confided to me that in order to be 
a ‘‘good Scout” he had to promise to do one kind 
action each day for a year. Did I think it would 
be a good thing to take for his daily good action 
that of helping old people over crosswalks? I 
agreed that that would be a useful form of kind- 
ness and courtesy. 

One night at dinner I said, “Oh, by the way, 
Ralph, how are you coming on with your ‘good- 
Scout’ idea?” 

To my surprise he seemed to be embarrassed, 
but he answered after a moment. 

“Well,” he said, ‘the trouble is there don’t 
seem to be many old people, and those I see don’t 
want any help. Day before yesterday I asked an 
old lady,—she looked old, anyway,—and she 
laughed and said, ‘No, thank you, little boy!’ Yes- 
terday I asked an old man with a cane, and he 





Not I, as I am now, or it wouldn’t be waking, and | 


said, ‘I’m perfectly able to cross alone.’ To-day— 
it’s very discouraging—I asked an old lady. She 
looked good, but she snapped, ‘Mind your own 
business, little boy!’ ” 

“Oho!” Ralph’s young uncle laughed teasingly. 
“A great Scout, you—‘Mind your own business!’ ” 

The child’s face turned crimson, and he looked 
at me in an appealing way that made me want to 
go round and hug him. 

“Never mind, dear,” I said gently, ‘just keep 
on trying.” 

“Yes,” he said bravely, keeping his eyes on 
mine for help, ‘tyes, that’s the main thing, just to 
keep on trying. That’s what makes a truly ‘good 
Scout,’ isn’t it, mother?’”’ 


® © 
AND A READY WIT. 





A KIND HEART 
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—By Benjamin Rabier. 
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MR. PEASLEE ON NATE SKINNER. 


‘WF you was called on to put a name-to the 
pusson in town who has got the least faculty, 
Hyne,”’ demanded Caleb Peaslee earnestly, 

“who’d come into your mind fust? Who goes at 

things the most gaumin’ and most left-handed 

and shows the least signs of reasonin’ ’bout what 
he does do?” 

“TI ain’t got to take a minute to give you his 
name,” affirmed Mr. Hyne promptly. ‘Nate 
Skinner! I’ve seen him do things that prove to 
me that he don’t reason any at all ’bout anything. 
F’r instance, we was down to the store one night 
last winter, and that cub of Kendall’s come in 
with his pockets full of butternuts, and gin ’em 
round to us, and we all went to crackiu’ and eatin’ 
’em. He gave out a handful to Nate, and that 
critter begun to look round for a place to crack 
’em. He picked up one of the scale weights and 
was goin’ to crack ’em on the counter, but the 
clerk wouldn’t let him, ’count of scarrin’ the paint. 
Wal, Nate was too lazy to go out to the doorstun, 
where the rest of us went, so what does the lunk- 
head do but put one of them rough butternuts on 
his kneecap and haul off and give it a whelt with 
that weight. It knocked him right off the chair 
onto the floor, and all but broke his leg, and they 
had to haul him home. 

“Three four of us picked him up and sot him on 
the chair, and Jed Gipson says, ‘What p’sessed 
ye to do sech a fool thing as that, Skinner?’ And 
Nate yips out between groans, ‘Why,’ says he, ‘I 
didn’t think ’twas goin’ to hurt me any—I never 
hit my knee at all—I only hit the nut!’ And I 
made up my mind that his mind was ’bout the 
shallerest I ever see.” 

“It sartainly is,” agreed Mr. Peaslee. ‘‘His mind 
ain’t nothin’ more’n a skim coat, and what I saw 
to-day proved it—he ain’t got no reasonin’ facul- 
ties at all,scurcely! You know what a br’ilin’ hot 
day it’s ben?” 

Mr. Hyne nodded his assent. 

“Wal,” Caleb went on, “‘I was over on the South 
Road a spell to-day, to haul home some mowin’ 
tools I’d left over there, and I was easin’ things 
along as slow as I could and lettin’ the hoss have 
*bout his own way. 

“I got to Prouty’s Hill, to where that big yeller 
birch hangs out over the road, and I pulled the 
hoss down to a stop. It’s jest ’bout as shady as a 
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tent under that tree, and if there’s a breath of air 
stirrin’, it’ll be there if it is anywheres. 

“I’d been there mebbe five minutes, and both 
me ’n’ the hoss was feelin’ better, when I heard a 
wagon pitch over the cant of Rocky Hill behind 
me, comin’ like all p’sessed. 1 knew whoever was 
drivin’ was shovin’ his hoss ’long jest ’bout as fast 
as the beast could go. 

“Wal, the fust pusson‘I thought of was Doctor 
Waring, ’cause it didn’t seem pussible anyone 
would hurry a hoss for anything less’n life and 
death sech a day as this was, but the dust was so 
thick I couldn’t make out for sure. But I hauled 
out ~ one side of the road to give him chance to 
get by. 

“When the outfit come into sight of where I 
was, the hoss dropped down to a walk—he had 
to, for he was jest about beat out, and he was one 
wash of sweat from his head to his fetlocks; and 
then I saw it was Nate Skinner drivin’ that little 
a hoss he got from Hen Dibble, over at Saxon’s 
Mills. 

“‘For the land’s sake, Nate Skinner,’ I says, 
‘what you tryin’ to do—founder that hoss? If 
you ain’t foundered him now,’ I says, ‘you will 
*fore you get him home.’ 

“He looked up at me jest about as bright ap- 
pearin’ as a basswood man and as s’prised as if 
1’d accused him of burnin’ some one’s buildin’s. 

““*Why,’ says he, ‘I wa’n’t crowdin’ that hoss 
any—I was tryin’ to favor him,’ says he. ‘I’ve 
jest ben over t’ Saxon’s Mills,’ he says, ‘and it 
was séch a blisterin’ hot day I thought I’d try to 
get the hoss home before he begun to sweat, but,’ 
he says, ‘I don’t believe it can be done,’ he says. 

“Yes, sir,” concluded Mr. Peaslee, “that’s what 
that critter said, and when I realized he believed 
it, I saw it would be wastin’ time to argue with 
him. So,” Caleb announced with a little air of 
triumph, ‘‘T hauled my hitch into the road ahead 
of him and kep’ in the middle of the road, and 
made him walk that hoss the rest of the way 
home!”’ 

*® © 


THE ORIENTAL FATALIST. 


E were standing round a small fire,—wrote 

W Arminius Vambery, the Hungarian linguist 

and traveler, in his account of a caravan 
journey to Bokhara,—when we were startled by 
two reports from firearms and the loud yelling of 
some person who was badly hurt. The whole car- 
avan was alarmed, and we all ran to the rear, 
where we found one of our companions with a 
shattered arm. 

The cause of the affray was this: Several horse- 
men who were conveying the annual taxes from 
Shiraz to Teheran had come up with two Jewish 
shopkeepers, whom they first insulted and then 
started to assault, when a Persian of our company 
interfered. One of the horsemen became so en- 
raged that he lifted his rifle and shot at the Jews. 
He afterward declared that he had intended to 
frighten one of the Jews by shooting through his 
cap, but he missed his aim and hit the Persian’s 
arm. 

The incident so exasperated the whole caravan 
that our men pursued the culprit and brought him 
back securely tied. The poor wretch was given 
such a beating that he was unable to walk, and 
was placed with his victim on one of the caravan 
mules. Left to themselves, the would-be mur- 
derer and his victim became quite friendly. They 
tied up each other’s wounds, consoled one another, 
and went so far in their newborn friendship as to 
kiss each other; for according to the Eastern way 
of thinking, neither of them was to be held respon- 
sible for what had happened. Fate had willed it. 


*® 


THE GREAT SEAL. 


HE Great Seal of England that Lord Haldane 
handed to the King when he resigned the Lord 

& Chancellorship is, says the London Chron- 
icle, a more elaborate article than most people 
imagine. It costs about $3,500 to make it, and it 
consists of two heavy silver plates, in one of which 
is cut the die for the front of the seal, and in the 
other, that for the back. When the seal is to be 
affixed to a document, a lump of wax is softened 
in hot water and cooled in cold water, after which 
it is placed between the two plates and pressed. It 
comes out in the shape of a disk, with an impres- 
sion on each side. 

Formerly there was an official attached to the 
seal who was quite as proud of his office as the 
Lord Chancellor was of his. That was “‘Chaffwax,” 
whose sole business was to melt the wax and to 
take the impressions of the Great Seal as often as 
required. The writer remembers the last of the 
“Chaffwaxes,” a rosy-cheeked old gentleman who 
lived long to enjoy the pension that a grateful 
country granted him for his important services. 
Those services are now performed by an unnamed 
subordinate in the chancellor’s office. 


® © 


THE WARM BATH. 


MYTHE’S mistake, which is described in an 
English contemporary, must have been dis- 
concerting, to say the least. 

“You'll find your bath in the out’ouse.”’ 

Thus he had been directed the night before at 
the little inn where he was stopping, and that is 
why he was now, in his dressing gown, pushing 
open the outhouse door. It was dark, but there 
was the tub, and it woul do. He hoppedin. In 
the middle of his ablutions the red-faced landlord 
thrust his head in at the door. In the dim light 
he failed to see the man in the tub. 

“Water quite nicely warm, thanks,” observed 
Smythe, “but it’s a trifle muddy.” 

“Muddy be hanged!” roared the landlord, burst- 
ing in suddenly. “Your tub’s in the next place. 
Git out of it, you blitherin’ idiot! Not a word 
of this in the ’ouse, mind! not a word of this in 
the ’ouse! That’s my ’ome-brewed ale you’re 
a-washin’ in!” 

® & 


THE SILVER LINING. 


AR does not make all men bloodthirsty. 

On the banks of the Yser in Belgium where 

there has been such fierce fighting, the 
ambulance men one day found a young German 
badly wounded; and in the midst of the bursting 
shells they stopped to scribble a line describing 
what they had seen and heard, and pinned it on 
the blanket that enveloped him. 

When he reached the improvised hospital, the 
nurses read the blood-stained sheet of packing 
paper, and one or two brushed away tears as they 
did so. It bore these words: ‘‘He saved the lives 
of seven British soldiers.” It is good to know 
that, tenderly cared for by an English doctor, ne 
eventually recovered. 
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THE FROSTIES. 


By VIRGINIA BOWDOIN. 


They came—the little Frosties— 
One clear October night, 
And crept among the garden flowers 


That had been our delight. 


DRAWN BY L. J. BRIDGMAN 


A MONITOR FOR MICE. 
By MARTHA BURR BANKS. 


ELL, Tim,’”’ said Grandfather 
Bailey, ‘‘I think we’ll have to get 
us a cat for the barn, come fall. It’s 
running over with rats and mice. We shall 
have to do something about it.’’ 

‘*But, grandfather, we shal! not want a cat 
in the barn next spring, when the birds nest, ’’ 
objected Timothy. 

‘*No, but we needn’t keep it except through 
the winter. ’’ 

‘*But we won’t know what to do with it 
then,’’ pleaded Timothy. 

‘*No, that’s so. Well, if you’ll raise a 
monitor for the barn that will clear out the 
rats and mice as well as a good cat would, 
I’m willing to try it,’? and with a twinkle in 
his gray eyes, Tim’s grandfather walked away. 

‘*A monitor for mice,’’ thought Timothy. 
‘*Where can I find a monitor for rats and mice 
that isn’t a cat?’’ 

On his way to the pasture after the cows 
Timothy again asked himself the same question. 
Suddenly he spied a kingbird looking over the 
country from the telephone wire above him. 

** Good evening, Your Majesty!’’ hailed 
Timothy. ‘‘You’re the monitor for crows and 
hawks, aren’t you? Can’t you tell me where 
I can find a monitor for rats and mice?’’ 

But the kingbird only answered, ‘‘Ke-ee!’? 
and flew away to the top of a high bush to keep 
guard over the opposite meadow, and Timothy 
went on. Presently he saw a rose-breasted 
grosbeak in a maple tree. 

‘* Hello, Rosy-Throat!’? Timothy greeted 
him. ‘‘You’re a monitor for potato beetles, I 
know, but I wish you’d tell me where I can 
find a monitor for rats and mice.’’ 

But the grosbeak only spread his black and 
white wings and took himself away to the 
woods in the swamp; and Timothy kept on to 
the bridge over the brook. Here sat a phebe 
bird tilting on the railing. 

‘‘Aha, Madam Pheebe,’’? Timothy said, 
‘¢vou’re a fine monitor for flies and millers, of 
course; won’t you tell me where I can find 
a monitor for rats and mice?’’ 

But the phoebe only twitched her tail, cried 
a mournful little ‘‘Phoebe!’’? and was off to 
the orchard. Timothy strolled onward to the 
pasture bars. A catbird wailed ‘‘Miaow!’’ at 
him from the stone wall near by. 

‘*Well, Mrs. Catbird,’’ addressed Timothy, 
**yvou’re a monitor for caterpillars and canker- 
worms, I’ve noticed. Can you tell me where 
I can find a monitor for rats and mice?’’ 

But the catbird only fluttered away into the 
bushes, and Timothy leaped the bars into 
the pasture. A robin, who was hunting for 
worms, cocked his head at Timothy. 

‘*Friend Robin,’’ nodded Timothy, ‘‘you’re 
a monitor of the ground, and you keep angle- 
worms in order, I hear. Will you tell me 
where I can find a monitor for rats and mice?’’ 

But robin redbreast ran a few steps, cocked 
his head again, clucked a little cluck, and 
was up and away toward a big maple tree. 

On the edge of the woods Timothy startled a 
bobwhite from the underbrush, and a meadow 
lark jumped up from before his feet as he 
called the cows. But although he reminded 
them that they were monitors of caterpillars 
and beetles and chinch bugs, and put to them 
his oft-repeated question, they gave him no 
information. It was the same on his home- 
ward tramp, when he met a vireo, guardian 
of the tree leaves, and a flicker, guardian of 
the bark of trees, and a flock of sparrows, 
guardians of wayside flowers. 

When the cows were in the barn, Timothy 
called upon Jenny Wren and Betty Bluebird 
in the apple trees near the farmhouse. They 
were guardians of the garden, and monitors for 
cutworms, beetles, and other destroyers; but 

















they had nothing to say about rat and mice 
monitors. Then he wandered down to the 
vegetable garden, where active little Chippy 
acted as monitor for cabbage, beet and pea 
pests; and next he stopped at the house where 
lived the martins, close by the barn where the 
red and blue swallows had made their home. 
These were guardians of the air, and arrested 
many a mosquito, rose beetle, and other flying 
insect; but they, too, gave no advice about 
monitors for rats and mice. 

All the rest of the summer Timothy kept 
his eyes open for a monitor that would serve 
his grandfather’s purpose; but the fall came, 
and many of the little guardians of fields and 
woods and gardens, having finished their work 
for the season, slipped away to the South. 

One stormy morning Grandfather Bailey 
came in to breakfast with a bit of news. 

‘*We’ve got our monitor for the barn, Tim,’’ 
he said. ‘‘There isn’t a rat or a mouse to be 
seen there now.’’ 

‘*There isn’t?’’ exclaimed Timothy. 

Eagerly he followed his grandfather to the 
old gray barn. ‘‘Why, I don’t see anyone 
or anything, grandfather!’’ he exclaimed, 
looking carefully about. 

‘*Away up in the corner,’’ directed Grand- 
father Bailey, pointing into the shadows. 

Timothy stared hard at the rafters, and after 








a while he made out a bunch of fluffy grayish | 
feathers on a beam high above the haymow. 

**Tt’s a little screech owl,’’ explained Grand- | 
father Bailey. ‘‘It has come in out of the) 
storm, and I hope it will stay all winter.”” | 

‘‘And be a monitor for rats and mice,’? | 
crowed Timothy, ‘‘so we shan’t need a cat!’? | 

And grandfather’s wish came true. The 
little monitor in feathers guarded the barn for | 
three or four months ; and in the spring it stole | 
away to hunt for a hollow in some old tree, in | 
which it might build its nest and raise more | 
monitors for rats and mice. 


* 
THE FARTHEST FENCE. 
By FRANCES KIRKLAND. 
"T eanat are many fences on Nancy’s 





grandfather’s farm, —wire fences and rail 
fences, and high fences and low fences, | 
—but none of them is like the farthest fence. | 
All the other fences are out in the open; they | 
inclose wide fields and sunny meadows ; but the 
farthest fence runs through the woods, right | 
between spreading trees and over a little brook. 
Nancy liked the farthest fence best of all; | 
perhaps she liked it because it was hardest to 
climb! Indeed, there was no doubt about its | 
being hard to climb! And the reason was that | 


PETER’S JOURNEY. 


By M. BULLER- ALLAN. 


Little Peter was sleepy as sleepy could be, 
As he climbed to the top of the stair; 

The bed that awaited he hardly could see, 
And how quickly he lay cuddled there! 


He took a fast train to a wonderful land, 
And then, when the journey was 0’er, 

He walked by the sea on the glittering sand 
Toward a castle that stood on the shore. 


The oaks and the maples were golden and 
brown 
Where they stood on the crest of the hill; 
And out of their branches a fairy came 
down, 
And his gay little hat had a quill. 


The fairy begged Peter to dine off a nut 
That a squirrel had found in the wood; 
In three little pieces the walnut was cut— 

And all of them said it was good! 


Then Peter went swimming in waves that 
were green, 
Where the fishes were silver and gold; 
They whispered to Peter the moon was 
their queen, 
And what wonderful stories they told! 


If you want to visit this beautiful land, — 
It is not so far off as it seems,— 

Just pillow your head to-night on your hand, 
And go straight to the Kingdom of Dreams. 


They did their work in silence, 
But oh, they did it well! 

And half the mischief that they wrought 
My pen could never tell. 


The maples watched the Frosties 
Until the night had sped, 

And were so shocked at what they saw 

They blushed a fiery red! 


it was made of old stumps laid side by side: 
their great ugly roots stood out on this side 
and on that, and left scarcely a hole to crawl 
through. No one except Nancy ever tried to 


| climb the farthest fence, but she knew every 


curve and twist of those gnarled old roots. 

Sometimes Nancy’s grandfather would tell 
her tales of the old fence, for it was very old, 
older even than grandfather. Yearsand years 
before, the land where the pretty farm lay had 
all been covered with trees; great chestnuts 
and oaks and maples and many other kinds of 
trees had flourished there. When grandfather’s 
father came and began to clear the land, he 
chopped down many of the trees and hitched 
his sturdy oxen to the stumps. The great 
beasts pulled and pulled, until at last the 
stumps came out. 

Because he had no boards or wire to make 
fences, great-grandfather set the stumps in a 
funny line about his cow pasture and orchard 
and cornfields. He put the farthest fence on 
a boundary line, and there it still remained, 
although all the other stump fences had long 
ago been replaced. 

During the long summer days on the farm 
Nancy was often to be found playing near the 
farthest fence, dabbling in the brook, or build- 
ing log cabins for her dolls under the spreading 
trees. 

As the summer lengthened, the days grew 
warmer and warmer, no rain fell, the grass 
crackled underfoot, and the leaves of the trees 
began to curl. Grandfather’s corn withered 
in the fields, the well ran low; but still the 
brook by the farthest fence ran trickling over 
its mossy stones; for it was fed by an unfailing 
mountain spring. 

One late summer day grandfather took Nancy 
and Don, the big collie, and went for a long 
walk up the mountain. They climbed higher 
and higher, where the cool breezes were blow- 
ing. ‘They spread their luncheon beneath a 
chestnut tree, and afterward they gathered 
blueberries. Oh, how delightful it was to be on 
top of the mountain! Nancy could see way, 
way off, where the river lay far below them. 
At last it was time to turn homeward, and they 
went slowly downward along the wood road. 

Suddenly Don lifted his head and sniffed; 
then he barked sharply. Grandfather, too, 
became excited. He climbed to the top of a 
little knoll and looked about him. Then he 
came back, and lifting Nancy in his arms, 
dashed down the trail. 

Grandfather did not need to speak and tell 
Nancy what the trouble was. The queer, sharp 
tang in the air had told her that a forest fire was 
raging near them. She clung to her grand- 
father, with her arms clasped about his neck. 

On and on they fled. Once grandfather 
stumbled, but he did not fall. And ali the 
time the smoke grew thicker and thicker. 
They could not see their way, but they could 
see great tongues of flame leap from tree to tree. 
Then grandfather stopped a moment to rest. 

**Don’t be frightened,’’ he said. ‘*The men 
are fighting the fire, and will find us.’’ 

Nancy tried to be brave, but she could not 
help remembering a story she had heard of 
some berry pickers who had perished in a 
forest fire. She crawled through the brush a 
little way, to look for water. If only grand- 
father could have water he might feel better. 

And then a wonderful thing happened. She 
stretched out her hand and grasped one great 
root, and then another, and another. Nancy 
ran back to her grandfather with a glad shout. 

‘*Grandfather, grandfather, it’s the farthest 
fence! We’realmost home! The brook is near! 
Come, I will show you where to climb.’’ 

Grandfather followed, wondering, not quite 
believing Nancy. But Nancy was right! 

Later, when Nancy sat on her mother’s lap, 
telling her adventure, she clapped her hands, 
saying, ‘‘And I always told you the farthest 
fence was the very best fence of all !’’ 
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HYPERMETROPIA. 


HE word “hypermetropia” is made up 
from Greek words that mean “ over- 
measure,” and is used to describe the 
eye that has very distinct vision for 
long distances, but poor vision for short 
ones. The usual symptoms of hyper- 

metropia are sometimes absent in young and 

strong people who have hypermetropic eyes, be- 














cause they can force their visual power of accom- | 


modation to do their will; but.an attack of illness 
or the strain of hard study will bring the symptoms 
on. The eyes look and feel perfectly normal when 
they are used only to see distant objects; but as 


soon as their owner tries to use them for close | 


work, everything becomes blurred and indistinct. 
At first the sufferer thinks that the trouble must 


be just a passing thing; he puts down his book and | 


rubs his eyes for a moment. But when he begins 
to read again, the words on the page swim and 
run together just as they did before. The con- 
dition is worse when the sufferer is fatigued, and 
therefore it is worse at night and by artificial light. 

Of course it is foolish and hurtful to try to force 
the eyes to give their accustomed service; when 
that is done the annoying blur will soon be accom- 
panied by more trying symptoms, such as head- 
ache, fatigue, a feeling of tension, and all the 
other disagreeable signs of eyestrain. 

Children who have hypermetropic eyes and also 
lack the power of accommodation to offset the 
drawback are often at a great disadvantage at 
school until their trouble is recognized and cor- 
rected with the proper glasses. Sometimes the 
effort to force the accommodation is so great that 
the child acquires a squint. 
observed to be acquiring a convergent squint—that 
is, a squint in which both eyes turn in—he should 
be examined at once by a responsible eye special- 
ist. 
the trouble, he should be fitted with glasses for 
close work. 
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WHY ? 
HY must I do it, mother?” whined Joe. 


*‘Josephus never yet was heard 
To say but just one single word; 
When mother said to go to bed, 
Then ‘W-h-y ?’ was all Josephus said,” 
Joe’s sister Mary quoted teasingly. 
“O Joe, if you would only obey without always 
asking why!” sighed his mother. 
Here grandfather put down his paper and looked 
at Joe over his spectacles. 


& 














“Unless you do, my boy, you’ll never be like | 


your Uncle Joe,” he said. 
“Wh—” Joe started to say, but managed to 
change it into, ‘What do you mean, grandfather?” 


“Tl tall you a story about him,” his grandfather | 
“It happened the first summer we spent | 


said. 
down at the island. Uncle Joe was about your 
age then, and was just learning to swim. He 


learned to float before he could swim more than a | 


few strokes by himself; still he could get along 
pretty well with my hand under his chin. 
one day, to give him confidence, I took him out 
into deep water. I was a strong swimmer, and I 
thought there was no danger, but just when we’d 
got well out, I happened to look back to shore. 


Well, I hope I shall never be in such a tight place | 


again! There was nothing for it but to leave Joe 
floating right there. 
would have taken too long, and he couldn’t swim 
back by himself. Everything depended on his 
obeying me without question. 

“ Joe,’ I said, ‘I’ve got to leave you; don’t ask 
why. I’ll come back just as fast as Ican. Don’t 
struggle; don’t lose your nerve; just float until I 
come back. Can you do it, old man?’ I said. He 
didn’t ask why. He didn’t struggle or ask ques- 
tions. He gave a little frightened gulp at first, but 
then he stiffened right up. ‘I guess so, father,’ he 
said. And so I left him and swam away—well, 
faster than I shall ever swim again, certainly.” 

“O grandfather, what had happened?” Joe 
gasped. 

‘Your mother, who was only a little thing, had 
run away from her nurse and tumbled into deep 
water. I got to her justin time; but it was thanks 
to your Uncle Joe that'l did.” 

“O grandfather! 
to him again?” Mary cried. 

“He just gave another of those funny little gulps 
of his, and said, ‘Hello, father!’ He didn’t know, 
of course, why I had left him. I gave him his gold 
watch the next day. If he hadn’t obeyed me 
absolutely, if he had struggled, or clung to me, 


Your name cannot be found on | 


Whenever a child is | 


If hypermetropia is found to be the cause of | 


Well, | 


To take him back with me | 


What did he say when you got 


| or asked questions, there is no doubt whatever 
| that your mother would have been drowned. 

* And that’s the reason,” grandfather concluded, 
“that the boys in this family must never ask why.” 


*® © 


WHERE PEARLS COME FROM. 


ANY of the finest pearls in the world come 
M from the little cluster of islands in the 
Philippines known as the Sulu group. 

The crew of a Sulu pearling schooner contains 
from seven to ten men, who may be Chinese, Japa- 
hese, Filipinos, Moros, or East Indiamen. The 
Japanese is usually the diver, while the others 
sail the boat, haul the nets, sort the shells, and do 
the cooking and washing. 

The diver is looked up to by all the others. He 
usually wears a modern diving suit. When he has 
found a promising-looking lot of shells, he gives 
a signal, on which the others lower a net, which 
| he fills with the shells. 

The shells are about a foot in diameter, rough, 
and of a sombre drab color. It does not take 
many hundred to fill a net or many netfuls to 
make a cargo. When the pearler makes port, the 
pearls are listed and graded according to size, 
shape, and lustre, and are sent by way of Singa- 
pore or Manila to London, the best pearl market 
in the world. 

Shells are often barren of pearls, and voyage 
after voyage may be made with little or no result; 
but the expenses of the voyage are small, and one 
| successful voyage pays the expenses of nine or 

ten unsuccessful ones, and leaves a handsome 
profit besides. The fishermen think they are 
faring well if each man has an allowance of five 
cents a day for fish and rice. 

In Japan, pearl hunting becomes systematic 
pearl farming. The Japanese have discovered or 
planted a great many beds of pearl oysters, 
especially on the eastern coast of the island of 
Honshu. The Bay of Ago is particularly popular 

| with the pearl farmers because it contains many 
| landlocked coves, where the water is never dis- 
| turbed by storms. The climatic conditions also 
| are perfect, and the oysters multiply prodigiously. 
| In the early spring the pearl farmer deposits 
| small flat stones in the shallow coves for the oyster 
| spawn to attach itself to. . 

In November the spats, stones and all, are re- 
moved to places where the water has a depth of 
at least twelve feet, for the shallow water freezes 
| quickly. The baby oyster remains in moderately 
| deep water, undisturbed, until it reaches the age 
| of three years, when it is transferred to another 
| section of the oyster bed. 

At this time the pearl farmer pries the shell 

gently apart and puts in the “nucleus,” which is a 





tiny pellet of stone. He then replaces the oyster 
| in the water, still fastened to the stone. On the 
pellet, or nucleus, form the pearl deposits, layer 
after layer. 

After being transferred to the second section, | 
the young oyster is left to itself for four years. 
Then at seven years it is ready to yield the pear! | 
of great price. Unfortunately a great many oys- | 


ters, in spite of all the care that is taken "4 


them, prove barren. 

But even the barren oysters are not wholly with- | 
out value; the mother-of-pearl, or inner lining of | 
the shell, can be sold, although, of course, it is | 
worth only a fraction of what a pearl would bring. 
Mother -of-pearl is used principally in making | 
| buttons and in inlaying work. The Chinese and 
Japanese use a great deal of it on teak wood frays, 
| taborets, tables, boxes, and so forth. 


® & 


SHE KNEW COFFEE! 


GREAT many people who flatter themselves 
A that they are judges of coffee or other bev- 
erages may learn a lesson of caution from 
| the experiments carried on by Sir Hiram Maxim 
when he was trying to find a palatable prepa- 
ration of wheat and coffee. 
| It occurred to me, says Sir Hiram in “My Life,” 
that very few people knew much about coffee. 
One Sunday I brought out from the Maxim Lamp 
Works about thirty young men and women. My 
stenographer was also present;'.she was one of 
those young ladies that know all—from whose 
decisions there is no appeal. 

I had cleared off a long bench and arranged on it 
a large number of cups, milk, sugar, cream, much 
coffee, and plenty of apparatus for making coffee. 
I got from the Army and Navy stores various 
kinds of coffee that were supposed to be the very 
best in the world, such as Mocha, Java, and so 
forth, and I also got from a dealer in coffee some 
of the sweepings and siftings of his shop—small, 
imperfect, and broken kernels. These I freed 
from dust and dirt, roasted and ground, and mixed 
with three times their weight of chicory. I was 
ready for the test. 

My shorthand writer came in, tasted the Mocha, 
the Java, the Costa Rica, and pronounced them all 
very bad. She then tried some of my wheat coffee, 
| and some of what was half wheat and half coffee, 
which, she said, were also bad, but not so bad as 
the others. But when she reached the mixture of 
siftings and chicory she was delighted. “That is 
| coffee!” she said, with an air of finality. “That’s 
it! That’s the right stuff!” 

In all probability the young lady had never 
tasted a cup of genuine coffee in her life until that 
Sunday morning. 





* © 


A NEW GENUS. 


| by Answers, found a plant that he did not 
know, At that moment a shock -headed 

lad strofed along the road, and stopped to gaze 
open-mouthed at him. 
*“Tsay!” called the botanist urgently. ‘See that 
plant there—that pale pink one in the corner? Do 
you know it?” 

“Uh-huh!” said the country boy briefly. 

“What's its name? Do you know what family 
it belongs to?” 

The lad, jerking a grubby thumb over his 
shoulder toward a little cottage, said tersely, 
“*Teginses!” 


A FAMOUS botanist, whose experience is told 


& & 


A KIND WORD FOR ALL. 


N old Secotchwoman, about whom Tit-Bits tells, 
A was famous for speaking kindly. No sheep 
was so dark that she could not discover 
some white spot to point out to those who could 
see only the blackness. One day a gossiping 
neighbor lost patience with her, and said angrily: 
“Wumman, ye’ll hae a guid word to say for the 
| deevil himself!” 
| Instantly came the reply: 








| “Weel, he’s a verra industreeous body!” 
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* Stlver Plate that Wears ¢ 
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Never mind what the old home was BUILT of—you can 


PUT A CYPRESS SLEEPING PORCH ON IT 


and by this use of ‘The Wood Eternal’’ enhance your property value by a touch of 
modern art, and guarantee the health and add to the joys of your family by adopting 
this vital doctrine of modern hygiene, without injury to the sentiment of the old place 
and at a cost you’d hardly notice. We have six special designs. Yours on request, FREE. 


Do You LIVE HERE? OR DOES THIS FIT BETTER? OR THIS CLASSIC LOGGIA? 
You know that style Cut two extra windows How this chaste, yet rich 
of bow window— on the first floor, put entrance would embellish 
with a tin roof anda in diamond panes (in the old brick homestead (or 
railing—but not big Cypress sash) and you'll the woodenone)! Everystick 
enoughtoget out on? shortly produce this. of it Cypress—of course. 


GETVOL.35. FREE ASK FORTHAT VOL.35 IT’S IN VOL. 35 

















3 8 


and see just what to 
do to fix it up like this, 





aa at ae Ment 
with Specifications and 
Complete Working Drawings. 


and you'll find Full Detail 
Plans and Specifications. 


ABOVE ARE BUT THREE OF THE SIX THAT ARE FREE 


in the internationally famous (fact) Vol. 35 of the CYPRESS POCKET LIBRARY— 
the Authoritative and Indispensable Reference Work for all well-ordered Home 
Builders. The plans and specifications are ample for any carpenter to build from— 
or for you if you can swing a hammer and take a day or two off. Balcony designs for 
any style of structure. All were designed to our order by eminent architects—none 
is for sale in any form—all are yours with our compliments. ‘‘WRITE TONIGHT-”’ 


Out-or-Door Timz Now—BETTER Atso ASK For Vou. 28—CyYPRESS TRELLISES & ARBORS—20 DESIGN 


When planning a Mansion, a Bungalow, a Farm, aSleeping-Porch or just a Fence, remember—** With Cypress you Build but Once.” 

Let our “ALL-ROUND HELPS DEPARTMENT" help YOU. _ Our entire resources are at your service with Reliable Counsel. 
+] 

SOUTHERN CYPRESS MANUFACTURER’S ASSOCIATION 

1228 Hibernia Bank Building, New Orleans, La., or, 1228 Heard National Bank Building, Jacksonville, Fla. 

INSIST ON CYPRESS AT YOUR LOCAL LUMBER DEALER'S. IF HE HASN'T IT, LET US KNOW IMMEDIATELY 


























"T HERE are three things 
about Crisco that make 
it convenient to use in the 
ordinary kitchen. 


It can be kept in any part of 
the kitchen without becoming 
too soft or too hard—thus it 
saves valuable space in the 
refrigerator. 


It keeps indefinitely without 
turning rancid. 


It comes to a proper heat for 
frying without giving off any 
of the smoke that so often 
makes cooking an. unpleasant 
process and leaves odors in 
the’ kitchen. 


RISCO 


Sing Be Pecaay 


Crisco is a vegetable cook- 
ing fat. It is pure and easy 
to digest. It is made ina 
building in which it is never 
touched by hand, and never 
comes into contact with 
anything which might have 
germs or the least bit of 
dust or dirt. 


Crisco is cheaper and more 
wholesome than the best of 
lard. It is in every way as 
good for cooking as the 
highest quality creamery 
butter, and costs but half 
as much, 


Hurry Up Cake 


% cupful sugar 
1% cupfuls flou 
tablespoonfuls Crisco 
¥% teaspoonful almond extract 
¥% teaspoonful lemon extract 
2 whites of eggs 
% tenspoente salt 
2 teqepoos fuls baking powder 
m 





(Use level measurements) 


Sift flour, baking powder, salt and sugar into 
bowl. Put whites of eggs into measuring cup, 
add Crisco, and fill cup with milk. Add to dry 
mixture with extracts and beat vigorously six 
minutes. Pour into small Criscoed and floured 
cake tin and bake in moderate oven forty-five 
minutes. Cake may be frosted if liked, 


Sufficient for one small cake. 


If you want to know more about 
Crisco and the conditions under 
which it is prepared, send for the 
**Calendar of Dinners’’. This 
cloth-bound, gold-stamped book 
contains, besides the story of 
Crisco, a different dinner menu for 
every day of the year and 615 
recipes tested by the well-known 
cooking authority, Marion Harris 
Neil. Address your request to 
Department G-10, The Procter & 
Gamble Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, 
enclosing five 2-cent stamps. A 
paper- -bound edition, without the 

*Calendar of Dinners’’ but with 
250 recipes will be sent free on 
request. 
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NATURE G SCIENCE 


INC IN WAR TIME.—Zine is so essential in 
war that it has risen enormously in price in the 
past year. Costing originally only two-fifths as 
much as copper, it now costs decidedly more than 
copper, in spite of the fact that copper itself has 
sharply increased in value. Zine is a constituent 
of cartridge brass and shell fuses, and is used also 
as a covering for iron barbed-wire fencing. In 
1913 the United States, Germany, and Belgium 
were the leading producers of zinc. Of the three, 
only the United States smelted domestic ores. 
Belgium and Germany relied mainly on zinc con- 
centrates that they imported from the Broken 
Hill mines in New South Wales, where, for one 
reason and another, it does not pay to do the smelt- 
ing. France, Spain, and Great Britain also produce 
substantial quantities, but not enough to supply 
their own needs. Austria and Germany have 
iderable its of ore in Silesia, Hungary, 
Carinthia, and the Tirol. As the zinc-smelting 
furnaces of Great Britain are not well adapted for 
dealing with the Broken Hill concentrates, it buys 
the bulk of its supplies from the United States. 











HOOTING FOR RAIN.—At a recent meeting 

of the Royal Meteorological Society, Dr. H. 
R. Mill, director of the British Rainfall Organiza- 
tion, discredited the theory that the firing at the 
seat of war was the cause of the heavy rainfalls 
of last winter. Those who argue that cannonading 
causes rain assert that the concussion shakes the 
air and thus precipitates the moisture in the 
clouds. If that theory is correct, the precipitation 
should occur immediately and in the area within 
which the explosions shake up the air strata. As 
a matter of fact, the lack of rain in the western 
war area during the months of September, Octo- 
ber, March, and April was noticeable and unusual. 
In the same way, he said, people had attributed 
the exceptional wetness of the winter of 1903 to the 
general adoption of wirelesstelegraphy. The fact 
that the winter of 1873, which was long before the 
use of Hertzian waves, was notably wet, and 
that no year since 1903 has been nearly so wet, in 
spite of the enormous increase in radiotelegraphy, 
shows the inaccuracy of such an explanation. 


ANNOPLANKTON.—The scientific name of 

the minute organisms, whether animal or 
vegetable, that either float or swim in any body 
of water is plankton. The plants are chiefly 
diatoms and blue-green algz; the animals are for 
the most part protozoans and the various eggs 
and larve that have only weak powers of locomo- 
tion. The more minute and microscopic plankton 
are called “nannoplankton” (from the Greek 
nannos, dwarf). Prof. Hans Lohmann of the 
University of Kiel, in Germany, has succeeded in 
studying the nature 
and the distribution 
of these infinitesi- 
mal drifting organ- | 
isms. For doing so, 
he used a centrifu- 
gal apparatus in 
which he placed 
conical vials that 
contained samples 
of water. The ap- 
paratus revolves at 
a speed of fifteen 
hundred _ revolu- 
tions a minute, and 
so projects even the smallest organisms into the 
apexes of the vials, whence they can be easily 
removed for microscopic examination. In diame- 
ter they range from two to fifteen microns (that is, 
from eight to sixty hundred thousandths of an 
inch). The depth to which light penetrates water 
determines their distribution. Thus, they never go 
deeper than one hundred fathoms, and the great 
majority of them live at a depth not exceeding ten 
fathoms. They are fifty times more numerous in 
shallow water along the coast than they are in the 
open sea, and they prefer cool temperatures. For 
example, a litre of water from the western Baltic 
in summer contains, on the average, 2,500,000 
diatoms, whereas a litre from the Adriatic con- 
tains only 90,000. Now, as fish live on plankton, 
the fact is of great economic significance. From the 
Baltic and the North Seas Germany gets enough 
fish to make it a regular part of the diet of her 
whole population; the countries that border the 
Adriatic get only fish enough to feed the people 
on the coast. 





NANNOPLANKTON (A RADI- 
OLARIAN) MAGNIFIED 


N ANATOMICAL TEST.—In recent years 
many anatomists have given much attention 
to solving the problem of reproducing from the 
skulls the faces of ancient peoples. According to 
Nature, Prof. C. W. M. Poynter of the University 
of Nebraska some time ago gave three skulls to 
a sculptor, with the request that he reconstruct 
the fleshy parts of the face and head according 
to the data published by Professor von Eggeling 
of the University of Jena. Professor Poynter 
did not tell the artist that the three skulls were 
all of natives of North America. As a matter of 
fact, one, possibly of the Pleistocene age, was 
found by Mr. Robert F. Gilder in a mound of river 
loam in Nebraska; one belonged to an Indian of 
pre-Columbian date ; and one was that of a modern 
Indian. The photographs of the artist’s work 
show in all three cases the characteristic face of 
the American Indian. Whatever the age of the 
Nebraska skull may prove to be, its owner was 
undoubtedly a man of the Indian type. 


LASKAN TIMBER.—In accordance with the 








recent act of Congress, the wood needed in | 
building the government railway in Alaska, from | 
Seward, on the Pacific, 471 miles to Fairbanks, in | 
the interior, will be taken free of charge from the 
Chugach National Forest. The Forest Service has | 
issued a permit to the Alaskan Engineering Com- 
mission to cut 85,000,000 feet of timber in designated 
areas along the right of way of the new railway, 
which will run for several miles through the 
Chugach National Forest. Forest Service em- 
ployees are now marking the timber to be cut—only 
mature trees, the removal of which will improve 
the forest. That will be the largest quantity of 
timber ever felled in the Alaskan forests as a 
part of one undertaking. It will be nearly twice 
as large as the total quantity of timber now cut 
in the national forests and annually put to local 
uses throughout Alaska, but only a little more 
than one-tenth of the estimated annual growth 
of the Alaskan forests. The two national forests 
of Alaska contain about 78,000,000,000 feet of mer- 
chantable timber, and the Forest Service estimates 
that more than 800,000,000 feet could be cut every 








year forever without lessening their productivity. 





A Dinner 
in Each Can 


Remember this when you 
are tired and a meal seems 
hard to cook. 


Each can of Van Camp’s 
Pork and Beans on your shelf 
is a dinner in itself. 


Serve cold in a minute. 
Or boil the can before open- 
ing and the Beans will seem 
fresh from the oven. 


A Royal Dinner 


This is not Pork and Beans 
as they used tobe. It’s anew 
style—a dainty. 

The beans are whole yet 
mellow. They are baked for 
hours in steam ovens. A won- 
derful sauce is baked into 
them. 


Van Camp's is a staple. 


It will find a welcome, for 
luncheon or dinner, at least 
three times a week. 


VAN CAMP’S 


PorkK«BEANS Toraro Sauce 
Also Baked Without the Sauce 
10, 15 and 20 Cents Per Can 


The trouble is this, before 
you try Van Camp's. 


You think of old-style baked 
beans. You think of mushy 
beans, or broken, or zestless, 
or hard to digest. 


Van Camp's are not. 


For 22 years we have cen- 
tered on this dish. Your first 
meal of Van Camp's will alter 
your whole conception of 


Baked Beans. 


Won't you prove that— 
and today? 


Buy a can of Van Camp’s Beans 
to try. If you do not find them 
the best you ever ate, your grocer 
will refund your money. 


(392) 
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Tender Little 
Feet 


should be spared the torture that grown- 
ups experience in narrow, pointed shoes 
—i. e., coms, bunions, ingrowing nails, 
fallen arch, etc. 

Start your child in Educators, which 
never bend any bones, hence never 
cause any foot-ills. Made in the true 
shape of a normal foot. 

For men, women, children, $1.35 
to $5.50. But be sure EDUCATOR 
is branded on sole. It means the 
orthopeedically correct Educator shai 
which “lets the foot grow as it should” 

Write today for “Bent Bones Make 
Frantic Feet,” interesting book of infor- 
mation by great orthopzedic surgeons. 
It's free. 


RICE & HUTCHINS, Inc., 18 High St., Boston. 
















Don’t miss 
the Educator 
Exhibit at the 
San Francisco 


Fair. 


Educator 

for Boys 
and 

Little Men 


























Rice & Hutchins 


UCATOR 
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Pants for 
Infants 


UTA 


Baby’s Choice If Baby 
Could Choose. 


So comfortable. So dainty. So well 
made from OMO Sanitary Sheeting 
and OMO Rubber Sheeting. 


Guaranteed Waterproof 






If your dealer doesn’t have OMO Pants 

for Infants, one us his name and receive 

Baby kiet FREE. —. also for OMO 

Crib’ Sheet and OMO Bibs 

THE OMO MFG. co., 
56 Walnut St., Middletown, Conn. 
Makers of the Sane OMO 

Dress Shie! 


mn liz 


2 








2 CENTS 


in U. S. Stamps to pay 
postage, and we will 
send you Free a 


SAMPLE 
COLLAR 


State size and which style 
is wanted 

REVERSIBLE COLLAR CO. 
Dept. N. BOSTON, MASS, 
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TARTAN KILTS IN DANGER. 
Tis statement that in the future the High- 





land regiments in the British army are to 

wear a khaki kilt, instead of the familiar 
tartan, has aroused the intense indignation of the 
Scottish people. And what is worse still, says 
Tit-Bits, the khaki kilt, according to the latest 
order, is to be composed of two yards less of mate- 
rial than is used at present. 

The army kilt, as it is used to-day, has offended 
all true lovers of the Scottish national dress, for it 
consists of only five yards of cloth, badly pleated, 
whereas, according to one authority, it is impos- 
sible to make a proper kilt with less than seven 
or eight yards. 

The pleating is a process that can only be carried 
out by a skilled worker. It consists in gathering 
in the pleats at the top, removing the surplus cloth, | 
and so shaping the kilt to the body. Otherwise | 
the shape is merely that of a woman’s dress. 

The kilt as we know it to-day is not the origi- | 
nal dress of the Highlander, but is really a modi- | 
fication of the original Highland plaid, which | 
consisted of a plain piece of tartan from four to six | 
yards in length and two yards broad, which was | | 
folded or pleated round the waist and firmly bound | 
with a leather belt, so that the lower side fell down | 
below the knee joint, the upper part being fas- 
tened to the shoulder with a large brooch or pin. 

This upper part was often used as a covering 
for the shoulders and body in wet weather. To 
attire himself in the pleated plaid in the old days 
required, on the part of the Highlander, no small 
amount of dexterity. The usual way was to lay 
it on the floor, and, after carefully arranging the 
folds, to lie down upon it and then buckle it on. 
By undoing the waistbelt, the plaid was made to 
form a blanket, in which the Highlander could at 
night envelop himself. 

Ultimately the Scottish plaid—or “breacanfeile,” 
to give it the true Scottish name—was succeeded | 
by the kilt as we know it to-day. The plaid and 
the kilt were supplemented by an elaborate spor- | 
ran—the original sporrans were made from the | 
skins of wild animals—and stockings, which were | 
usually cut out of the web of the tartan, and gar- | 
tered with cloth of rich colors. The skean dhu, or | 
small dirk, is generally fixed in the garter of the | 
right leg. | 

Quite a feature of the Highlander’s dress was | 
the silver buttons, tassels, embroidery, and lace. 
There was a peculiar reason why a Highlander 
decorated his costume with silver buttons in ear- 
lier times, for it was thought that, should their 
wearer fall in battle, the value of the buttons 
would provide him with a decent funeral. This 
idea was carried to such an extent that in the 
seventeenth century it is said that the officers of 
Mackay and Munroe’s regiment, which went to 
Sweden to serve under Gustavus Adolphus, had 
rich buttons on their clothes, and that they also 
wore each a solid chain round the neck, so as to 
assure the owner, if wounded or taken prisoner, 
of good treatment. 

The origin of the white gaiters worn by the 
Highland regiments is also an interesting story. 
They are worn in memory of some of the trials 
that the regiments underwent in the Peninsular 
War. During the retreat of the forces under Sir 
John Moore at Corunna the soldiers suffered great 
hardships, and their boots became sadly worn, 
owing to the rocky nature of the ground on the 
Portuguese coast. The Highlanders thereupon 
took the shirts from their backs, tore them into 
strips, and bound them round their feet for pro- 
tection. The white spats or gaiters were intro- 
duced as part of the regular uniform in memory of 
those trying times. 
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PIKES PEAK’S CYCLOPEAN EYE. 


WRITER in the Technical World Magazine, 
describing the immense light on Pikes 
Peak, says: 

The venerable head of that most famous of 
mountains, Pikes Peak, has been given an enor- 
mous eye. In Denver, seventy-five miles away, 
this eye can be seen flashing to and fro on clear 
nights; and in Colorado Springs, fifteen miles 
away, the ‘company’ on the front porch is likely 
to be shown up in a bright light at any moment by 
the cog railway’s new searchlight. 

The giant light is 14,172 feet above sea level, 
and is capable of flashing signals over most of 
central Colorado. It has been placed on a plat- 
form twenty-five feet above the summit house. 
Current is supplied by the turbines that convert 
the power of the Peak streams into electricity. 
The searchlight is attached to a semaphore that 
the operator moves at will, searching out the dark 
beauty spots throughout the region, or touching 
upon sections of Colorado Springs, and even Den- 
ver and Pueblo, when the great banks of cloud do 
not blanket the cities far below. 


* © 


FOR FARMERS WHO FIGHT FLIES. 


ARMERS whose barns and outhouses are 
F infested by flies in the summer season may 

be interested in learning how to banish the 
pests. According to the Bloemfontein Friend, a 
farmer who had many cows housed in different 
sheds saw, without being able to prevent it, the 
annoyance to which the animals were subjected. 
He happened, however, to observe that one shed, 
the walls of which were of a somewhat bluish tint, 
was free from flies, and theecows were unworried 
by their attacks. Thereupon he added a bit of 
blue color to the lime with which he covered the 
walls of his sheds, and from that moment the flies 
deserted the premises. 

The following is the formula he used in provid- 
ing this effective specific against flies: To twenty 
gallons of water add ten pounds of slaked lime 
and one pound of ultramarine. The wash should 
be applied twice during the summer. 


® & 
WHAT HE WANTED. 


R. Arthur H. Engelbach, in his collection 
M of anecdotes of the bench, tells this story 
about Lord Braxfield, who was among the 
last of the Scotch judges that rigidly adhered to 
the broad Scotch dialect. 
**Hae ye ony counsel, mon?” he said to Maurice 
Margot when placed at the bar. 
“No,” was the reply. 
“Do ye want to hae ony appointit?”’ continued 
the judge. 
“No,” said Margot. “I only want an interpreter 
to make me understand what your lordship says.” 
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Hearing is believ- 
ing. Any Victor 
dealer in any city in 


play any music you 
wish to hear and dem- 
onstrate the various 
styles of the Victor 


$350. 


Victor Talking Machine Co. 
Camden, N. J., U.S.A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal 


Always use Victor Machines with 
Victor Records and Victor Needles 
—the combination. 


Victrola 


The instrument for 
the world's best music 


The best music in the world is the music 
which is rendered by the greatest artists. 

And there’s just one way to enjoy all the 
world’s best music in your own home—on 


Victrola. 


The world’s greatest artists make records 
exclusively for the Victor—and only on the 
Victrola can you hear their superb renditions 
with all the distinctive personality and charm 
of interpretation which make them famous 


world over. 


world will gladly 


Victrola—$10 to 


Canadian Distributors 


There is no 





other 








Victor tone. 


way to get the unequaled 





Victrola XVI, $200 


Victrola XVI, electric, $250 
Mahogany or Oak 


New Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers on the 28th of each month 























FREE—100 all different for names two collectors. 
Postage 2c. Lists FREE. Toledo Stamp Co., Toledo,0. 


Stamps 




















Y/ "high in ace absolute lh. Nt 
Booklet of Choice Recipes sent free on request 


WALTER BAKER & CL? 


Established 1780. DORCHESTER MASS: 















RAZO On FREE Trial 
The Sweetest Shaving 
Razor made. Special price $1.35. Try Razor before paying. 


Write for Southern Queen razor on 10 days’ free trial. 
Union Razor Cutlery Company, Union City, Ga. 














Boys, for Your Rifle 


buy U.S. Scout Cartridges, the .22 
calibre shorts you’ve probably heard 
so much about. They “hit where 
you aim.” 


@) Scout Cartridges 


re made tages that wn, 
the big i big. rife cartridges | Su Words 
whee’ ont a=} jue son + I the 
colors, and accept nothing else. 
A Book for. Boy Scouts 


ing of a Marks. 
We'll mail 














STI QI5SOC 32225. 


LOTS OF FUN AND NO MESS! 
All colors for maps, drawings, etc. At stationery 
stores or write us for free color chart. Philadelphia 











before ¥ 
on a and 

days’ trial, , after 
trial oo not wish to $e te you ft 
ments and values J 4 

ITE TODAY for big 
showing our complete line of 191 ean the 
Ti sundries Cad . 


= wonderful new terms w 
Five yo you. Auto ‘and Mot ind Motorcycle rents at Factory 


user prices. 
we can do for you. ¥ aa @ card belags bane dF . — 
MEAD CYCLE CO., DEPT. W-50, CHICAGO 





Can You Shave? 

Rub a little 3-in-One 
on your razor strop till 
leather becomes soft and 
liable ; draw razor blade 
tween thumb and finger 
moistened with 3-in-One; 
then strop. The razor cuts 
soo as easy and clean; 
olds the edge longer. “A 
azor Saver for Every 
Shaver” which gives the 
scientific reasons, and a 
generous trial bottle sent 
free. Write to-day. 
THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO., 
42 AIR. Broadway, 

New York. 
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THE LYNN, MASSACHUSETTS, CLASSICAL HIGH SCHOOL. 


NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. 


HE picture at the top of this page shows 

the beautiful building of the Lynn, Mas- 

sachusetts, Classical High School—a 
building of an architectural excellence that is 
happily becoming more common in our cities. 
In earlier times, little thought was spent in 
trying to make school buildings attractive, 
either outside or in. Not only is the change 
good for education, but in many other ways it 
is a help toa city to have public buildings that 
rouse the admiration of every stranger. Lynn 
spent no more money on its high-school build- 
ing than it would have spent on one of the old 
style, nondescript and ugly. The new build- 
ing is shown as it appears across the ‘‘heel’’ 
of the Common; for, since Lynn is a great 
shoe-manufacturing centre, it is fitting that its 
Common is shaped like the sole of an immense 


shoe. m 


MONG the more than thirty New England 
institutions of higher education that 
welcomed their students last month, there 

is one that opened its doors to its first fresh- 
man class: Connecticut College for Women, 
on the banks of the Thames, at New London. 
Its first class numbers about a hundred. 
Five handsome, modern buildings are com- 
pleted and ready for use. The two dormitories 
and the science hall and administration build- 
ing are all of granite. The refectory, which 
contains suites for the members of the faculty, 
has cobblestone foundations and lower walls, 
The fifth building is the gymnasium, which is 
built on the plan of an open-air pavilion, so 
that the main playing floor is really a roofed 
outdoor field. ; 

The spacious grounds of the college include 
a third of a mile of frontage on the Thames 
River, opposite the course of the annual Yale- 
Harvard boat race, a fact that is not likely to 
make the spot any less attractive to the young 
women students. The college begins life with 
an endowment of a million dollars, given by 
Mr. Morton F. Plant of New York, who also 
gave the two dormitories. It is probable that 
no New England college was ever before able 
to make such far-reaching plans at the begin- 
ning, or had the good fortune to start with an 
organization and equipment so nearly complete. 
The college was founded chiefly because Wes- 
leyan a few years ago excluded women from 
its classrooms, an act that left Connecticut with 
no institution of higher academic education to 
which women could gain admission. 

% 

EW readers of The Companion, it is prob- 
able, have ever heard of ‘‘the Massa- 
chusetts West Point,’’ an institution that 

assumes considerable importance in these times, 
when there is so much talk of preparedness for 
national defense, and of the need of training a 
larger citizen soldiery. The nickname is one 
that is applied to the training school of the 
Massachusetts Volunteer Militia, which meets 
two days a month for eight months of the year 
at the Charlestown armory, almost under the 
shadow of Bunker Hill Monument. It is not 
a conference of officers or a school of instruc- 
tion for officers, for it takes 115 young men, 
selected from the ranks of all the militia 
organizations in the state, and gives them a 
two years’ course of instruction that fits them 
for commissions and for better citizenship. 
The school is the first of its kind in the 
country ; but the national government is urging 
other states to follow Massachusetts in this 
branch of education, as they have followed her 
in many others. The state pays the expenses 
of the school, but the national government 
sends regular army officers to help in the 
teaching. The two days each month that the 
school is in session are packed full of study, 
drill and lessons, under discipline almost as 
strict as that of West Point, to which school 
several graduates of this institution have 
received appointments. One of the most im- 
portant results of the school has been the stand- 
ardizing of military instruction in the state. 


When a captain turns to the training-school 
representative in his company, and asks, ‘‘ How 
do they work this out at Charlestown ?’’ the 
answer settles the point. 
& 

VERY year, in many of our cities, the 

school authorities plan for a more ex- 

tended use of the school buildings; nor is 
the change limited to the growth of the move- 
ment for evening schools for those who must 
work in the daytime, yet need and want an 
education. That accounts for some of the 
growth, but more important is the increased 
use of the school buildings as social centres. 
In some cities the school buildings are now 
open six evenings every week. Things go on 
there that were little dreamed of as possible in 
such a place a few years ago: band rehearsals, 
meetings of dramatic clubs, illustrated lectures, 
exhibitions of motion pictures, dances, meet- 
ings of sewing clubs, classes in citizenship, and 
vocational classes of many kinds. 

Such activities and entertainments are in the 
main for the young people of the neighborhood, 
who might otherwise be in the street or at 
undesirable places of amusement; but persons 
of all ages find in them opportunities for recrea- 
tion, entertainment, and education. Of course, 
to get the best results, there must be proper 
official supervision and guidance, but codpera- 
tion and self-government are always the aim 
of those in charge. Not all the opportunities 
are confined to the cities. Towns and country 
villages, where there are wide-awake teachers 
and progressive mothers’ clubs, can accomplish 
much. Such agencies help to bring about 
cleaner lives, better citizenship, and greater 
community pride and loyalty—things that 
surely are a legitimate part of the work that 
school buildings are built to do. 


® & 
NO CHANGE. 


N one of the Vanderbilt lines there used 

to be a general freight agent who had a 
habit of returning papers in reports of 

loss, damages, et cetera, upon which he wished 
further information with the sententious 
query, ‘‘How now?’ At one time, says the 
New York Tribune, a report came in that a 
horse billed to a certain station had been found 
dead in the car upon arrival at its destination. 

The report was duly forwarded to the agent 
at the starting point, who reported that the 
horse was apparently all right when loaded 
in the car, and that he had receipted for the 
animal as being, in railway parlance, ‘‘in 
good order and condition. ’’ - 

Hurriedly the ‘‘G. F. A.’’ glanced over th 
papers, automatically jotted down his usual 
query, ‘‘How now?” and sent them on to 
the agent who had made the first report. 

The answer that came back a day or so later 
rivaled in terseness the ‘‘G. F. A.’s’’ favorite 
query. It consisted of three words: 

**Horse still dead |’? 


e® & 


A SOLDIER’S AMBITION. 


HEN you think of the great commander 

directing the operations and shaping the 

fortunes of the armies of France, think 
also, writes Henry Leach in Chambers’s Jour- 
nal, of the best and the truest story that is 
ever to be told of him. The Battle of the 
Marne had been fought and won. General 
Joffre was apparently unmoved. 

‘**Do you know, general,’’ said one’ of his 
staff, who thought it strange that at such a 
time a victorious commander should not almost 
sing and dance, ‘‘do you know that you have 
won what is perhaps the greatest battle in his- 
tory ?”? 

Joffre looked calmly and reflectively upon 
him for a few moments, and then he answered, 
‘*What I have won, I hope, is a right to rest 
the sooner in my little house in the eastern 





Pyrenees. ’” 
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Indestructible 


And Metal Combination Fountain Syringe. 


Will hold boiling hot water, and gives intense 
heat by radiation as well as by contact. Will 
remain hot for 10 hours. Made entirely of 
brass, nickel-plated, and lined with heavy 
block tin. Cannot corrode or rust. 


The Incomparable Bed Warmer. 


No rubber torotand burst. Theconcave sides 
distend and contract, absorbing expansion of 
metal, thus relieving the bottle of all strain. 
Can never break nor leak. 
Sold by leading drug and de- 
partment stores, etc. Direct 
from factory by parcel post. 
Beware of cheaply constructed 
imitations and see that you get a 
“ GILLETTE ” Bottle with the 
concave sides. It means perfect 
construction. 
Send for Booklet and Prices. 


GILLETTE MFG. CO. 
CONCORD, N. H. 











—Gittette 











TRADE MARK 


STANDARD 


UNDERWEAR 


orkWo On KY 





OOLEN underwear that 
protects in all kinds of 
weather, both because it is 
ockwood Woolen and be- 
cause being made in two 
pieces (shirt and drawers) 
the double thickness around 
the middle of the body 
affords double protection 
where it is most needed. 
Circular No. 8, issued by 
the Vermont State Board of 
Health, says “W: cloth- 
ing should always be worn 
next the body.” We have 
believed this since 1862, when 
the manufacture of Rock- 
wood Underwear began. 
Now the latest scientific in- 
vestigation as to the best 
protection afforded by differ- 
ent fabrics confirms our 
belief. Your selection: 
Na white, 
searlet, buff, camel’s 
fancy 


Prices, 
75c, $1.00, $1.50, $2.50 
per garment. 

The Rockwood label is in the neck 
and on the waistband and the Rock- 
wood name on every box. If your 
dealer hasn't Rockwood Underwear, 
write us, giving his name, and we 
will direct you to one who has it, and 
will send you an interesting health 
booklet. 


GEO. ROCKWOOD & CO., 
Bennington, Vt. 



































Buy Blue 


For the man who is undecided 
or who hasn’t the time to look at a 
lot of fabrics -and patterns Blue 
Serge is a happy solution. 


We have inthe store a line of 
blue serge suits made in two 
weights, by one of the oldest and 
largest clothing houses in the 
country. 

For several years the makers 
have specialized on these suits, 
“4130” at $18.50 and “5130” at 
$15. Their large output and scien- 
tific methods have given the buyer 
of men’s medium-priced clothes 
more real value in blue serge than 
was thought possible. Regardless 
of the increase in the price of wool, 
they remain the same in quality 
and prices. 

Every year more and more of our 
customers say “Clothcraft 4130", or 
“5130."" They know the numbers rep- 
resent the very best that can be put into 
a medium-priced suit. 

Whether you are partial to blue or 
not, come in and look at our stock of 
Clothcraft. There are many other 
fabrics and patterns at $10 to $25. 





| The Clothcraft Store 


(IN YOUR TOWN) 
CLOTHCRAFT ALL WOOL CLOTHES 


HO $95 eogce 


to Wear 














Made by The Joseph & Feiss Company, Cleveland 








and Train- 
ing School. 
Established 48 years. 


Boston STAMMERERS’ Institute 


36 Bromfield Street, Boston. 





weight for your money. 


sale almost everywhere. 


New York Chicago 
St. Louis Cleveland 
Detroit Birmingham 





Comes ready to lay. Full directions with each roll. 


Minneapolis Salt Lake City Seattle Peoria 





ROOFING 
It Needs No Painting 


The value of most roofings depends entirely upon the 
weather-proof qualities of the paint which you put on it. 


Amatite with its durable, mineral surface and coal tar 
pitch waterproofing needs no painting. 


You get twice the 


For 


Booklet free and samples on request 


BARRETT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Philadelphia 
Cincinnati 


Boston 
Pittsburgh 
Kansas City 


<> 
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One Little Motion Controls 








That Cool Little Knob—-see it on 
the top of the range at the left? It is 
called the Single Damper Control and 
it is the greatest improvement ever made 
in ranges. You simply push that knob 
to ‘‘Kindle,”’ “‘Bake’”’ or “‘Check’’; that’s 
all. ‘The range does the rest. 


You can’t make damper mistakes if 
you use a Crawford Range. 





That is one reason why Crawford 
Ovens bake better than others; and the 
other reason is the Curved Cup- Joint 
Oven Flues that carry the heat round the 
oven so as to heat it perfectly at every 
point; there can be no “‘cold comers,’ no 
“scorching spots. 





















And there is no spoiled baking—no waste of food or fuel. 
When you cook with a Crawford you know—you don’t 
guess! It will do just what you want it to do every time 
exactly the same; and no other range will do that but 


a Crawford. 


And no other range has an Ash 
Hod in the base—deep, easy to 
remove, doesn’t spill—with Coal 


Hod beside it. 





“‘Crawford”’ means ‘‘Cooking Comfort.” 









Gas Ovens if desired—elevated (double) or end 
(single). These ovens are safe; explosions are im- 
possible. The end oven has an extra broiler at the 
top, which makes the work easier. 


End Gas Oven 
with Elevated Gas Ovens 


Ask the GRAWFORD Agent to show you and write us for circulars. 


UNION ST., BOSTON 
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